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KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Any number of GMC coaches powered with 
General Motors Diesel engines have passed the 
million-mile mark. And they're still going 


still 


turning in up- 


strong. Still pulling upgrades smoother 
still 


more miles per gallon of low- 


faster on the get-away 
wards ot oV 


cost fuel. 


the GM Diesel 


engine that packs big, tough horsepower into 


ceo] 


One 2.cvcle 


reason is 


small space and light weight. 


Coaches are just one example. These sturdy 
power plant- hand out performance like this 
everywhere they re used—in tractors, boats. 


trucks. 


lumber saws and cotton gins. 


cranes—driving oil-well machinery, 


| diesels have heen 


All through the war GM 


working side by side with our fighting men, 


- 

—<—" ~~ - 
MULTIPLE UNITS . . Up to 800 HP.) 
GENERAL MOTORS 
DIESEL. 
POWER 





LOCOMOTIVES 





bull- 


dozers and all kinds of hard-wor king machinery. 


powering landing craft, tanks, tractor 


And as these boys come home, these engines 
will still stand ready to work side by side with 
them—ready to provide rugged, long-life. low- 
cost, easily maintained power in the countless 


applications of America’s expanding industry. 
* - * * * 


FEATURES OF THE GM “71” DIESEL 


® Low size and weight per horsepower 

® Quick starting under all conditions 

© 2-cycle, smoother operation 

*® Easy accessibility of wearing parts 

*® Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 

* Maximum parts interchangeability regardless of 
number of cylinders 

© Uniflow scavenging—clean burning 


* Smooth performance at high altitudes 






SINGLE ENGINES Up 10 200 HF) |. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, cetroit 23, Mich. 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Il 


Se 
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“A Personal Message to You From Your Publisher 


Since taking over the publication of PATHFINDER magazine in October, 
1943, I have often regretted that it was not possible for me to chat with 
you regularly, or at least frequently, in a column such as this. Unfortunately, 
the severe shortage of paper the last few years made it impossible; history 
was being written daily and all the space available was needed for the task 
of keeping you adequately informed on what was going on and interpreting 
its significance to you. 

Happily, the paper situation has eased somewhat, and while there still 
is not sufficient paper to meet the country’s entire needs, government re- 
strictions have been lifted and the additional supply available will make it 
possible for us to go forward with our plans to make PATHFINDER a bigger 
and better magazine. Its purpose is not only to inform but also to enter- 
tain, to help make your daily living more productive, more profitable, more 
pleasant. From the many letters we have received from our subscribers, I 
like to believe that we are “doing a good job” for you. 

As you have no doubt noticed, one immediate effect of the better paper 
supply has been the addition of more pages in PATHFINDER. As paper be- 
comes more plentiful, we plan to add still more pages, to make your maga- 
zine constantly better. 

Another result of the removing of paper restrictions has been the accep- 
tance of thousands of new subscribers. Many of these new readers sent in 
their subscriptions months ago, but under conditions then prevailing, there 
was nothing we could do but add their names to our “waiting list” until the 
situation changed. I want to thank all. those new subscribers for their 
patience and understanding, and welcome them to our PATHFINDER family. 

Have you noticed that PATHFINDER is now publishing in each issue many 
more pictures than formerly? We've received a flood of letters from all 
over the country commending us on this improvement. ° 

Finally, here’s a piece of big news, Beginning with next week’s issue, 
PATHFINDER will be on sale at newsstands. If any of your neighbors or 
friends have been trying unsuccessfully to obtain PATHFINDER, they can now 
get it each week at their favorite newsstand or magazine counter. We are 
restricting the newsstand sale to the smaller cities and towns, because ‘that 
is the part of America for which PATHFINDER is published. We feel that you 
folks are the salt of the earth, the very foundation of our nation, and it is 
from your viewpoint that PATHFINDER is edited, for your welfare that it is 
published. 

I hope you like the new features we’ve added. If there is any way in 
whith you think we can further improve your magazine, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 


Aeridinn hela 


Publisher 








ACTUAL SIZE 
52 INCHES 


LONG 
LONGFELLOWS 


20 minutes of smoking luxury 


Ah-h-h! That blissful, uninterrupted hour 
at the end of a good dinner, the com- 
fort of a fireside chair . . . long, long 
Longfellow Cigarettes are a must to aid 
lazy, leisurely reflection! Here are rare 
tobaccos never intended for nervous puff- 
puffing . . . superb tobaccos no ordinary 
cigarette can afford .. . blended into 514” 
length to give full, rounded flavor no 
shorter cigarette can provide. For every 
moment when pleasure’s supreme and 
time’s no object .. . light up a Longfellow 
and luxuriate! 


Secceseneseseeessesneedoagoecas 
If your tobacconist doesn’t yet stock .Twin- 
Size LONGFELLOWS, moil this coupon with 
money or check. 

Box of 100...$5 

Box of 20... $1 
Address: Dept. Penn Tobacco Co., 

Wilkes Barre, Po. 
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GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA 


—like SODA BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
Vy teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
lf, teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
3/4, cup sour milk or buttermilk (about) 


1. Sift, then measure flees. Sift again 
with the baking soda and salt. 

2. Rub or cut shortening into the dry 
ingredients until it is as fine as 
coarse corn meal. 

3. Tosour 34 cup sweet milk artificially 
and quickly, place one tablespoon 
lemon juice or vinegar (preferably 
white v. .egar, as it makes a whiter 
product) in a measuring cup, fill 34 
full with sweet milk and mix well. 

4. Add enough milk to make a soft 
dough. This may take one table- 
spoon more or less milk. 

5. Turn onto floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll 1/2 inch thick and cut 
with floured biscuit cutter. Prick 
with fork. 

6. Place biscuits on ungreased baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven. 


Amount: 12 2-inch biscuits 
Temperature: 475° F. Time: 12-15 min. 


ARM & HAMMER 


COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Eliminating Japs: Edward S. Russell, 
Boston, would “eliminate more Japs.” 
Must he be reminded that for every three 
Japs eliminated, there was one American 
casualty? How did he intend eliminating 
those 1,500,000 Japs? Was it his intention 
to sacrifice another 500,000 good Ameri- 
cans?’ 


John W. McDonald, New Orleans, La. 


Likes the Letters: This is my first 
letter to you, but I’m glad others are not 
so voiceless. For I find a fascination in 
your letter column, telling what citizens 
in 48 states have “on their chests.” 
though sometimes they may be wrong, 
they are always interesting. 

E. Roy Cooper, Louisville, Ky. 


Sees Let-down: What has happened 
to your World page? The stuff is there 
but the zip is gone. 

Has your war editor been neglecting 
his vitamins lately? 

F, J. Hardy, Lt. U.S. Army 

[Maybe we better look again.—Ep.] 


O.K.'s Soap Operas: Re soap op- 
eras, I can listen to some programs on 
cold winter days with my housework and 
enjoy the whole day hardly realizing that 
I had done my work. Why don’t people 
that don’t enjoy them tune on something 
else? 

Mrs. Audrey Lewis, Fort Smith, Ark. 


... H. O. Enger wants to “eradi- 
cate the soap operas.” If it were not for 
them most women would have less use for 
radio. If some grouch doesn’t want to hear 
them, let him do as I do with the night 
club bands, sports, etc.—tune them out. 

Emily Squier, Ligonier, Ind. 

{From what we hear of daytime radio, if 


| Enger tunes out soap operas, he might have 


little left.—Eb.] 


Join with Canada: Why don’t the 
U.S. and Canada unite as one great na- 
tion? The foundation of our race is iden- 
tical. Our language the same. Likewise 
our ideals. It seems the advantages would 
be reciprocal. 

George W. Martin, Northome, Minn. 

[Empire ties are pretty strong.—Eb.] 


Punishment too Slow: We were told, 
during the war, that every German and 
Jap in any way responsible for the war 
would be arrested, tried and punished. In 
Germany, the trials have been “post- 
poned” three or four times. In Italy, we 
left the war criminals on the throne. In 
Japan, instead of the mailed fist, we are 
using the kid glove. Why aren’t these 
people punished? 

A. L. Larue, Kirkwood, Mo. 


PATHFINDER 


Spurrier and G.l.s: Mr. Spurrier 
does not seem to realize plenty of civilians 
did all they could do to help win the war. 
What would we do with the civilians we 
fired? Are they entitled to work and earn 
a living? 

Most of them were not earning big 
money as he said they were. This talk 
is seed of unrest. 

William P. Taylor, Los Angeles, Cal. 


. - This particular G. I. seems to 
forget that we were all behind them work- 
ing, praying and buying bonds. If they 
come home as war veterans with this atti- 
tude there will be millions of disappointed 
civilians. 

W. W., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
a pity that one 
so well as to 


... It is certainly 
who has served his country 


be awarded so many medals should now 


study to destroy all that he and his com- 
rades fought for. 

C. H, Southern, East Vaughn, N. Mex. 

- +. The G.L.s of W. W. II must 

remember that we G.I.s of W. W. I made 

the world safe for democracy—we thought 

—and we don’t like people to intimate 


that they are going to take anything away 


from us. Perhaps junior better take a 
few courses in economics, political science 
and “how to make friends and influence 
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people.” He certainly is going to have a | 


tough time of it. 


Grant I. Butterbaugh, Seattle, Wash. | 


The Spirit of Peace: For the mo- 


ment, we of the U.S. possess the armed | 


might to largely dictate the terms of 


peace. However, the limitless possibilities | 
for scientific development make this pres- | 
ent balance of physical power uncertain-_| 
unless we build a true and solid founda- | 
tion, based on broadness of spirit, on’) 


simple fairness, justice. 
Harold P. Ford, Seattle, Wash. 


Collect from Axis: You ask how will | 


the Axis nations pay for the occupation. 
They must pay these expenses and should 
pay all the Allied Nations’ expenses of the 
war. The Axis began the war to enslave 
the rest of the world. The plaintiffs have 
lost their suits and they should pay the 
costs in any assets they are found to pos- 
sess. 

John L. De Groat, Muskogee, Okla. 

[Amen.—Eb.] 


Proposes Co-operatives: Turn $100 | 


billion worth of surplus war goods into 
producer and consumer co-operatives. 
This wealth was contributed by all of the 
people; why sell it to private enterprise 
at a sacrifice? The Good Book says peace 
will come by beating swords into plow- 


shares and spears into pruning hooks; so | 


do not tell us that it cannot be done, Give 
returned soldiers first chance at jobs in 
these co-operatives. 

A. U. Johnson, Parson, Kan. 


[That’s a real plug for co-ops.—Ep. ] 


We Like Mr. Stretch: A lot of folk 
like you and a few don’t, it seems. I do. 
If I could have but one magazine, it 
would be the PATHFINDER. It is clean, 
condensed and full of interesting reading. 

C. L. Stretch, Dowagiac, Mich. 

[Thanks.—Eb. ] 


Brain Teasers: I can’t agree with 
Mr. Simpson that the “Brain Teasers” 
should be discontinued. No. 99 was in- 
teresting. But why refer to the “arms” 
of the right-angled triangle? Even modest 


Vassar girls always refer to the “legs” of 


a right-angled triangle. 
George W. Lyon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. . » Brain Teasers don’t attract ev- 
eryone, but the same applies to any fea- 
ture. I admire PATHFINDER for the way it 
sums so many things up in such a small 
space, until a person can learn about so 
many different things without having to 


read a separate paper for each one. I | 


especially like “Under the Dome.” 
Thomas Heelen Lyttle, Castlewood, Va. 


. . . Pay no attention to your corre- 
spondent who asks to have Brain Teasers 
discontinued. After reading the news, I 
like to tussle’ with them. 

J. Howard Taylor, Perryman, Md. 


{Reader Simpson seems out-voted.—Eb. ] 
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PRACTICE 


FIRE PREVENTION NOW 
and Throughout the Year 


Of even greater importance to the property owner 
is loss prevention. All fires are not preventable, 
but financial loss from fire is preventable. 


It is accomplished by going to your insurance man 
and authorizing him to place adequate fire insur- 
ance on your buildings and contents. Be sure he 
insures you with a strong stock company such as 
one of the companies of the America Fore Group 
listed below. 


If you do not know the name of an America 
Fore representative in your town, write us at 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y., and we 
will send it to you. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Bernard M. Culver, President 


@® MARYLAND FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Frank A. Christensen, Vice-President 








When you’re drowsing on a cross-coun- 
try bus, as your driver takes familiar 
“hairpin” curves, you can rest assured 
your rubber-tired mammoth will re- 
spond to the competent hands upon its 
steering wheel. 


For riding with you is Nickel—which 
helps make steering connections and 
other vital Nickel-steel parts strong and 
tough enough to take the extra load that 
repeated road shock thrusts upon them. 


All through the bus—in wroughtsteel 
parts from steering knuckles to rear 
axles, in cast parts from motor blocks 
to brake drums—Nickel helps provide 





the stamina for long, dependable per- 
formance that has made the bus a vital 
part of our transportation system. 


In these and countless other ways ver- 
satile Nickel— by imparting improved 
properties to other metals —is “Your 
Unseen Friend.” It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as the door key in 
your pocket. ; 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel— Miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
the Platinum metals. . . producers 
of INCO Nickel Alloys, including 
MONEL and INCONEL. 





ickel 
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STRIKES WILL GET WORSE before they get better. Labor leaders feel the time is 
now, when industry can look forward to. extraordinary consumer sales. 
Pay raises might be harder to get later. 


CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, the same labor groups that are in the forefront of the 
strikes are firing organizers. They figure a successful fight for 
more money will attract as many non-union workers as the organizers 
could: bring in. 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR, which is being counted on to help offset 
wage increases won't be apparent immediately. It will take time— 
some estimate as much as a year-——before a high standard can he 
reached and kept. 


EXTREME PESSIMISM over the outcome of the London foreign ministers meeting 
isn't justified. Conferees were wrestling with problems centuries 
old, could hardly be expected to solve them in a few weeks. 


HOME BUILDERS won't be stymied by a lumber shortage. Word from within the 
industry is that production now equals that of 1940, with 80% of it 
- going into normal peacetime channels. { 


OWI'S 39 SHORTWAVE TRANSMITTERS may be retained by the State Department for its 
information program. Half. .were privately owned when OWI took them 
over and all were money losers. Indications are the owners would just 
as soon have the government continue to foot the bills. 

WARPLANE OF THE FUTURE may he jet-propelled all right, but U.S. models are 
still full of bugs, aren't now being flown except in tests. Some of 
the kinks may be ironed out as result of studying German jets brought 
here. 


WASHINGTON THINKS the "revolt" furore in Argentina last week was cooked up by 
the government, will be trotted out later as an excuse for postponing 
promised elections. 

RE-SCREENING OF GERMANS brought here from South America during: the war as 

‘ dangerous aliens will be demanded. It's claimed some of them are 
being held because they are Germans, not because they are Nazis. 


PRICE CONTROLS will continue to ease over protests of a retreating OPA. 
Privately, price agency officials admit best they can hope for is to 
hold price levels on essential products, prevent outright inflation. 


SHORTAGE OF DDT will continue for some time. Producers can't keep up with the 
demand. Other specifics against insects DDT doesn't bother will hit 
the market soon. 


WHEN NYLONS COME BACK, Rayon will take a back seat in the hosiery parade, 
account for less than 10% of all hosiery. 


IF YOUR COAL CELLAR isn't full, fill it if you can. Coal supply in the Great 
Lakes region alone is off 4, shows no signs of improving before the 
freeze. 


WEST COAST STATES are moving to hold their wartime industrial gains. They've 
organized a research foundation, plan heavy publicity to attract new 
industries, retain old ones. 


SMALL LOAN COMPANIES and their eventually exorbitant interest rates are in for 
investigation throughout the country. Realizing that some returning 
soldiers, despite government loan privileges, will still patronize 
local shylocks, civic leaders want to protect them. 


IMPROVED NATIONAL DIET is one Agriculture Department aim and, though there's 
no food surplus, officials are considering expanding the school lunch 
program and reviving the food stamp plan, which is designed to make 
more and better food available to the poor. 
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Man with a Future 


it wasn’t so long ago that he was slogging 
through the mud of France and Germany, 
taking part in the big final push to victory 
in Europe. 


Now he’s back in America, back in civil- 
ian clothes, back at Republic. 


The past three or four years of his life 
are something he isn’t anxious to do 
much talking about. 


But his futwre—that’s something else again. 


That’s because, if he wants to make it 
that way, his future can be just as big as 
the future of Republic; and that means 
just as big as the future of steel. 


Republic’s whole history has been one 
of steady growth because old traditions 
have never been allowed to block pro- 
gressive thinking. 


Many of the new alloy steels, for example, 
were developed in Republic laboratories. 
For years this company has been the 
largest alloy steel producer in the world. 
Republic has the world’s largest facilities 


BUY The Army-Navy 
vieneer & Republic plows 
er te inarcade 
BRING THE Cleveland 
BOYS HOME District plant. PLATE « NUTS « BOLTS ° 





for the production of Stainless Steel be- 
cause Republic metallurgists early saw 
the tremendous future markets for this 
remarkable new metal. 

Republic Aircraft Quality Steels were 
produced to meet the exacting require- 
ments of war planes.They will have an 
even greater part to play in the world- 
wide expansion of air travel that is coming. 


New trains, new motor cars, new trucks, 
new farm implements, washing machines, 
homes, stoves, refrigerators—thousands of 
new products will require steels of many 
kinds. And Republic is ready to supply 
them—when the time comes. 

Young men have always taken an active 
part in promoting Republic’s growth and 
development. And young men are needed 
now to maintain progressive planning 
for the days meme 

Republic’s future leaders will come up 
through the ranks, as they always have. 
Today they are men with a future because 
they are working with an organization 
with a future, 


WELCOME BACK—TIN CONTAINERS! 


During the war, tin cans served in many 
ways—as containers for food, blood 
plasma, bomb fuses, concentrated food 
tablets, fishing tackle, and rations of all 
kinds. Ask any returning veteran. 

Soon housewives will welcome them back 
to peacetime duties. Back to their job 
of providing safe, Convenient containers 
for familiar items—baby food, dog food, 
fruit, fish, meat, beer, and other foods 
and beverages, as well as oil for auto- 
mobiles and paint for homes. 


The tin can is really a steel can with a 
tin coating—more than 98% steel and less 
than 2% tin. Republic Steel is an im- 
portant producer of tin plate under the 
most modern production method—electro- 
lytic tin plating—a method which “flows” 
tin evenly over the steel plate, forming a 
more uniform coating, at the same time 
saving tin, 

Tomorrow, many more products in tin 
will contribute to America’s comfort 
and pleasure. 





REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS 


PLATES « BARS * SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS* PIPE* TUBING*sTIN 


RIVETS «+ NAILS «+ PIG IRON: 


FARM FENCE + WIRE «+ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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THE NATION 


Taxes 


Vinson asks repeal of 3°/, “Normal Tax" 
to exempt small-income group; 


GOP wants 20°, tax cut 


Everybody wanted tax relief to offset 
peace-shrunk incomes, spur business, make 
more jobs. Last week, the administration 
told how it proposes to comply. 

Treasury Secretary Vinson outlined a 
plan to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, asked speed so tax blanks can be 
ready Dec. 31: Repeal the 3% normal tax 
and end the 95% Excess Profits Tax on 
Jan 1; chop the wartime excise tax to ’42 
levels next July; keep the Social Security 
tax at 1% after Jan. 1. 

Effect. Some 10-12 million small in- 
come earners would pay no tax if the 3% 
levy is killed; others would pay less than 
now. For example, a married taxpayer 
with two dependent children and $3,000 
net income would pay only $200 instead 
of $275 next year. 

Vinson cautioned no greater tax re- 
duction is possible now, but Republicans 
continued to urge at least a 20% cut in 
individual levies. 

Earlier, the House voted retired gov- 
ernment workers special tax exemption. 

Meaning. If the House bill passes 
the Senate and is signed into law, some 
78,000 ex-federal employes would be free 
of federal taxes on the first $1,440 of their 
civil service annuities. Plus the usual $500 
exemption, they’d have a tax-free income 
of $1,940; Uncle Sam would lose about 
$1 million a year. 

Ways-Means 


members condemned 


the bill as class legislation; sputtered that 
Congress now could be called on to pro- 
vide equal tax-exemption for everybody; 
estimated this would mean a $7 - billion 





~ 


loss in government revenues next year. 
Way was opened for tax cuts on state, 
municipal, private industrial pensions. 


Presidential Plug 


President Truman gave Gen, Charles 
De Gaulle a $385,000 C-54 Skymaster 
transport, complete with kitchenette and 
bed, as his personal plane. Last weék the 
French leader stood in a pelting Paris 
rain to accept it. 

Economy-conscious Americans won- 
dered who was footing the bill. Army, 
Treasury, State Department said they 
didn’t know. Justice Department lawyers 
said unofficially nothing prevented the 
President from giving anything away— 
or permitted him to do it. Truman told 
reporters vaguely the gift was made under 
the war powers act and White House offi- 
cials recalled the late FDR gave planes to 
Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek, the King of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Effect. Aviation industry leaders saw 
the President’s action as a first-rate -plug 
for them in the coming international air 
battle. De Gaulle has a British plane,» was 
delayed by’ engine trouble on his recent 
flight to U. S. Now he can compare both 
craft, may favor American products until 
French aviation gets on its feet. 


Globester 


From Washington’s National Airport 
a de luxe, air-conditioned Skymaster trans- 
port lifted its nose into the East, headed 
’round the world via Bermuda, Cairo, Cal- 
cutta, Manila, San Francisco, Kansas City 
and way points. 

No longer news are globe-girdling 
air trips, as such, but this one was dif- 
ferent. It began the first regular world- 


GLOBESTER. ATC will make scheduled world flights in this Skymaster, some type plane President 
gave Gen. de Gaulle for his personal use. 








. Aeme 

NYLONS. They were sold in New York, Wash- 

ington, McKeesport, Pa. By Christmas they'l/ 
be on sale everywhere. 





around air schedule in aviation history. 

Sponsor was Army’s Air Transport 
Command which will make the jaunt 
weekly to carry military passengers, cargo, 
mail as long, ATC said, “as military heces- 
sity requires.” Civilians are barred unless 
on business “in the national interest.” 

Meaning. Long-distance flying is 
coming of age. Once military need passes, 
presumably ATC will stop its new opera- 
tion, but by then the project will have 
been thoroughly pioneered, private inter- 
ests may be in a position to continue it. 

On board for the historic inaugural 
were 9 passengers, including eight who 
would ride the full 23,147 miles. Aloft, 
ATC planned to test these for fatigue, 
altitude reaction, other data relating to 
long flight effects, 


Jobs and the Man 


The nation’s postwar bugaboo was un- 
employment. A month after VJ-Day un- 
employment had doubled (Census Bu- 
reau), by next June, to million may be 
out of work (OPA). 

But there were paradoxes. New York 
state reported 200,000 jobs begging, 175,- 
ooo receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion. Maine officials pooh-poohed WMC 
unemployment warnings, claimed 4,000 
jobless, 13,374 jobs open. In Minneapolis- 
St. Paul there were 12,000 jobs on file, 
about 1,200 job-seekers. 

And then there were strikes. Associ- 
ated Press added up, found some 400,000 
voluntarily. out of work in walkouts that 
stretched from the Northwest (lumber 
workers), to Texas (oil field workers) to 
New Jersey (textile workers). In Detroit; 
prospects were another 670,000 would be 
out after War Labor Board strike votes 
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requested by the CIO Auto Workers 
Union were held at General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford. 

Reason. Some unemployment was the 
natural result of reconversion, some was 
natural anytime. Relation of available 
jobs to available workers, however, was 
deceiving. Men accustomed to wartime- 
overtime pay weren’t interested in routine, 
low-wage civilian jobs. Many preferred to 
live on savings (plus compensation), hope 
for something better. 

Meaning. One of the keys was higher 
wages, but industry had to measure in- 
creased pay against price ceilings, still 
remember stockholders. 


Effect. Labor’s strike weapon, made 
more menacing by newspaper headlines 
(actually only one worker in 1I0Q was 
striking), was costing it good will, Con- 
gress listened unconvinced to pleas for 
a 65¢-an-hour minimum wage, shelved the 
unemployment compensation bill. Stung, 
President Truman charged the Senate, by 
trimming benefits, let him down; urged 
the House to reconsider, revive the bill. 


Heigh-ho Silver, Whoa! 


A real honest-to-goodness bad 
has reined in the radio Lone Ranger. 
He is Al Jennings, whose outlaw band 


man 





VIOLENCE. Picketing Lancaster, Pa. trolleycar operators overturn car which attempted to pass 
their lines. This strike was settled, but 400,000 workers in the rest of the nation were still out. 
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roamed the Oklahoma badlands at the be- 
ginning of the century. Now 82, Jennings 
since receiving a presidential pardon for 
mail robbery in 1907 has been a crime- 
does-not-pay lecturer,,movie actor and 
candidate for governor of Oklahoma. 

When the masked rider of the air 
waves mounted his white steed and cap- 
tured Jennings “like a common criminal 
in one of his radio programs,” the old 
timer’s fighting blood boiled. He wished 
for his six guns, reached for his lawyer 
instead and filed a $100,000 defamation 
suit against the Don Lee Broadcasting 
Co. and the Weber Baking Co., Los An- 
geles sponsors of the Lone Ranger. 


Strengthened State 


The growing U. S. State Department 
got new men, new powers, 

Into it the President moved most of 
the staff and duties of the expiring Office 
of Strategic Service, wartime espionage 
agency, asked Secretary Byrnes to develop 
from it a “coordinated foreign intelligence 
program.” Named to head ‘the new branch 
was 44-year-old Col. Alfred McCormack, 
former director of Army’s intelligence 
service. 

Coupled with the recent shift to the 
State Department of OWI’s foreign in- 
formation service and the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, this may mean a 50% 
increase in the department’s staff—about 
10,000 at present. 

With the réSignation of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator Leo Crowley, Byrnes 
got FEA’s share of control of UNRRA 
and other supply activities in liberated 
countries, He also got charge of the sale 
of Army-Navy surplus goods abroad. 

Meaning. U. S., knee-deep in foreign 
politics, needed a stronger State Depart- 
ment. This was thé beginning of it. Con- 
trols of surplus sales abroad supplied a 
hefty new bargaining club. And in a world 
where easily-spotted mass military move- 
ments were giving way to easily concealed 
atomic bomb factories, a highly-efficient 
foreign secret service was more necessary 
than ever. 


Vets’ Jobs 


Draft Director Lewis B. Hershey 
dumped another bucket of gasoline on the 
long-smouldering fire over veterans’ job 
rights. In a handbook issued to 6,500 local 
draft boards to help them interpret the 
Selective Service law, he declared flatly for 
the first time that yeterans do not have to 
join unions to get jobs back even in 100% 
union shops. 

The handbook also (1) restated that 
under the law, veterans have “superse- 
niority” over any non-veterans they may 
displace; (2) declared that in disputes 
where an employer refuses to rehire a 
veteran because his former job was “tem- 
porary,” borderline cases “should be re- 
solved in favor of the veteran.” 

Meaning. The closed shop statement 
would certainly bring opposition from 
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labor, who feared some employers would 
use it as a “wedge” against unions, It 
probably will be tested in court. Her- 
shey’s adamant stand on “superseniority” 
for veterans, already upheld in a test case 
by a Brooklyn judge, is now being ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

The real headache for employers was 
the implication that in cases. where five 
or six men had worked “temporarily” in 
the same job before movifhg into the 
Army, all might have to be rehired. 


Jobs and Politics 


The Senate passed and sent to the 
House a badly-mangled version of the 
Administration-labor-backed “full em- 
ployment”’ bill. 

As revised during a lively floor de- 
bate, the bill put the government on 
record as approving jobs for all, but not 
guaranteeing them. It provided that money 
spent to create work must be paid out of 
current taxes. Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley remarked bitterly: “It now guar- 
antees everybody out of work the right to 
seek a job if he can find one.” 

A more tangible aid to full employ- 
ment was approval by the House of spend- 
ing $500 million annually for three years 
to build new roads. It slated $225 million 
for highways, $150 million for secondary 
roads, $r25 million for urban roads. Fed- 
eral money will be matched by states. 

Party Lines. Elsewhere, Congress 
skirmished on the political front. The 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
(former Dies committee) investigated the 
Communist Party, questioned its ex-head 
Earl Browder, learned little. Sen. Wherry 
(R.-Neb.) lost, 69-1, a lone fight to pre- 
vent confirmation of Dean Acheson as 
Under Secretary of State. 

Sen. Connally (D.-Texas) lost his 
temper at a hearing, shouted at Anna Lord 
Strauss, president of the National League 
of Women Voters: “I’m so tired of people 
coming up here and insulting members of 
Congress. . . .” 

Amid GOP cries of “whitewash,” the 
House Ways and Means Committee closed 
a fruitless probe of Elliott Roosevelt’s 


loan activities, while the Pearl Harbor 
Committee voted itself a trip to Hawaii. 
After fours years, what members hoped to 
find there—besides sunny weather and 
Hula girls—was a mystery. 


Private vs. Public Housing 


The Washington telephone book is 
liberally sprinkled with the names of 
groups whose purpose is to further the 
interest of a particular group before Con- 
gress. Soon there'll be another listing 
under the “N’s.” 

The National Real Estate Foundation, 
it was revealed last week, is ready to es- 
tablish a $500,000 research foundation in 
the capital. The hope (in the words of an 
official): “To find out and report to the 
public the real reasons behind the trend 
for socialization of real estate”; (public 
housing ). 

Meaning. Last war’s end saw a land 
boom. Today’s trend indicates one. Fore- 
seeing a great opportunity for private 
business, the real estate men don’t want 
the government to encroach on it. 


Houses at Hand 


. That new house or barn has become 
less of a dream, more of a reality. With 
the easing of construction restrictions al- 
ready promised for Oct. 15, the War Pro- 
duction Board has moved to make the 
promise meaningful. Gone are wartime 
controls over lumber and most metals, 
though critically short materials will be 
kept under a simplified priority system. 
Contractors with houses to build will have 
the lumber with which to build them. 


Fat Flattops 


Navy admitted its three new 45,000- 
ton carriers, all built or building on the 
east coast, can’t squeeze through the Pan- 
ama Canal. But, it hastily added, they 
will, with space to spare, when supplemen- 
tal locks begun before. the war are com- 
pleted. Simply a case of the canal being 
outmoded as a naval construction factor, 
it was explained. 
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CLASH. Senator Connally scolded Anna Lord Strauss for “insulting’’ members of Congress. 
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UN-AMERICAN? Comrade Browder was mum. 





Meanwhile, the ‘Navy will have 
enough carriers to go around—nearly 100 
—despite loss of 11 and damage to 30 in 
the war, only one~a victim of the Ger- 
mans. Of the pre-war seven, the Saratoga, 
Enterprise, and Ranger remain. Last was 
the luckiest, came through the war un- 
scratched. 

Enterprise was hit six times. 


Reconversion in Transition 


It was too early to make a definite 
report on the progress of reconverSion. 
But John W. Snyder, War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Director, outlined tran- 
sitional progress in a quarterly report to 
the President and Congress. Some high- 
lights : 

Contract terminations totalled $23 
billion. 

Surplus plants worth $32 million have 
been sold, $96 million worth leased; sur- 
plus consumer goods worth $270 million 
sold. 

With relatively few exceptions, war- 
time controls over production, manpower, 
wages, rationing, agriculture, construction, 
foreign trade and transport have been 
lifted, price control retained. 

Meaning. Test of reconversion will 
be jobs, not production. Director Snyder 
thought Congressional action on legisla- 
tion providing for full employment, tax 
adjustments, increased unemployment 
compensation and higher minimum wages 
would help meet that test. 


Military Justice 


“At Saipan Island last May, three 
Navy men decided to rape a woman, They 
went down to the beach and found a Navy 
nurse and an officer there. They proceeded 
with their intention. Naturally the officer 
came to her defense. They machinegunned 
both to death.” This was the story Rear 
Adm. Thomas L. Gatch told last week to 

















CONVICTED. Courts martial like Pvt. Merrill's 


will be reviewed. 


the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

The point: Because of a technicality 
in Naval law governing overseas crimes, 
maximum sentence for “the most vicious 
thing I have ever run across” was life 
imprisonment. At Gatch’s request, the 
committee approved changing the law to 
provide the death penalty in future cases. 

Army. Five clemency boards mean- 
whil® began the big job of reviewing— 
from a peacetime point of view—cases of 
33,500 soldiers now serving prison terms 
under general court martial sentences. 
With the help of Army investigators, they 
will dig into each soldier’s civilian life 
and earlier Army record to see whether, in 
some cases, hastily imposed punishments 
may not be lightened now the war’s over. 

One case they may consider: That of 
20-Fear-old Pvt. Robert Merrill of Staten 
Island, N. Y., sentenced last week to 10 
years in prison for spending a year AWOL 
from his post at Fort Belvoir, Va. His 
defense: He had passed the year doing odd 
jobs in the fort—only half a mile from his 
own unit. 


Look — No Head! 


Dr. Alexis Carrel thought -he had 
achieved a triumph in 1912 when he an- 
nounced after years of research that he 
had succeeded in keeping a chicken heart 
alive in a glass jar. 

But his triumph paled beside the feat 
of farmer L. A. Olsen of Fruita, Colo. 
Three weeks ago, yearning for a fried 
chicken dinner, Olsen selected a white Wy- 
andotte from his coop, swung the axe, and 
chopped its head off. In his own words, 
“the chicken acted a little stunned... 
but has been perfectly normal ever since.” 

Last week “the headless bird still 
walked, ate (aided by a medicine dropper), 





« tried (ineffectually) to preen its feathers, 


and even gained weight. Scientific explana- 
tion seemed to be that the lower part of 
its brain had stayed on the neck, the neck 
itself healed over. Olsen, realizing his 
chicken might lay a golden egg, planned to 
exhibit it all over the country. He pre- 
dicted hopefully it would live five years. 


Week at Home 


East: The Navy showed its new jet- 
propeller plane, the “Ryan Fireball,” in 
Anacostia, Md. It does 320 m.p.h. with 
propeller alone, 300 with jet. Combined? 
Navy won’t say. 

Yank, the Army weekly, will stop 
publication Dec. 28. At its peak it turned 
out 3 million copies a week. 

From a $10 million art show in Man- 
hattan, a picture and a stamp collection 
once owned by the late FDR disappeared. 
S«me 1,000 visitors were searched, but no 
clues were found. 

Midwest: Baseball fever hit a last 
crescendo as the Detroit Tigers and Chi- 
cago Cubs squared off in the World Series. 
Tigers made a Frank Merriwell finish in 
the American League, beat the Browns 
6-3 with a ninth-inning home run. 

Grave Digger Dan Miller, 59, Salem, 
near Independence, Mo., admitted gunning 
for Jess Green, killing Jim Bridges, 43, by 
mistake. “I shore hate that I shot the 
wrong man,” he said. 

West: In -Denver, Mrs. Edward 
Nicholson, Edward Gomez moved to sue 
the Jap government for $200,000 for the 
Pearl Harbor deaths of their sailor sons. 

Los Angeles police picked up 10 young 
pickpockets, learned they’d been trained in 
Mexico City, sent north to prey on Ameri- 
cans, got $30,000 in a few weeks. 

South: Some 450 overseas veterans 
landed at Yorktown, Va. Authorities 


guessed it was the first troop debarkation 
there since the Revolution. 
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HEY, RIPLEY! Chicken with its head cut off. 
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Elmer “Daredevil” Bruffy tried his 
seli-hanging trick at a Jasper, Ala., fair. 
This time something slipped, Bruffy broke 
his neck, died, 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 








Wide World 


TAILOR Runt Bishop on “monkey. suit” jury. 


New Uniforms for Gobs 


All that fuss about the Navy’s mon- 
key suits for enlisted men finally got ac- 
tion. A smart new uniform, with jacket, 
trousers and cap, similar in style to the 
Army uniform, is on its way. 

Sustained, deep-seated squawks to 
Congress from Navy draftees did it. They 
didn’t like their sailor togs.and said so 
As result, just as soon as the Japs hol- 
lered Uncle, the House Naval Affairs com- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Carl Vinson (D.- 
Ga.), called a delegation of gold braid 
on the carpet and demanded a “more com- 
fortable” and “less conspicuous” uniform 
for future gobs. 

Furthermore, the committee growled, 
they wanted their own fellow committee- 
man, Rep. C. W. (Runt) Bishop, an ex- 
tailor from Carterville, Ill., to have a 
hand in designing it. 

Navy Sunk. The gold braid took one 


‘look at the bill Bishop was getting ready 


to introduce, aimed at forcing a change 
from the traditional sailor suits to modern 
garb, and promptly accepted him into 
Navy’s inner council of designers. The 
rest was easy. After conferences, Bishop 
announced that bell bottoms were out, a 
modern uniform with zippered trousers 
was in. It would be of navy blue and 
“distinctive.” But it would have to wait 
for a backlog of 3 million old style “blues” 
to be used up. 

Helping modernize Navy clothes was 
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Washington Daily News 


LANDLORD PAYS. Fon mail poured in when these government gals nicked Washington boarding club for $1,200 for skipping Sunday dinners. 


a welcome assignment for Runt Bishop. 
His own son, Jack, a Coast Guardsman, 
had already given him the dope on how 
the boys in service felt. Besides, tinkering 
with clothes was his hobby. He ran a 
tailoring business for years before he got 
into politics, still likes fo finish a suit oc- 
casionally (see cut) to keep his hand in. 
Since entering Congress in 1941, he per- 
sonally fitted suits on sixty-odd members. 


Jed Johnson Sticks 


It was contrary to all rules and prece- 
dents, but Rep. Jed Johnson, a politically- 
wise veteran of 10 terms from Anadarko, 
Okla., turned down a life-time federal 
judgeship to stay in Congress. 

He was appointed to the U. S. Court 
of Customs by President Roosevelt, con- 
firmed by the Senate and commissioned 
two days before Roosevelt’s death. But 
he didn’t take the oath of office. He wanted 
to think it over. He spent the summer 
thinking it over, whiling away part of the 
time on a committee junket to Alaska. 

Zest for Work. Finally he made his 
decision: He would rather have the rough 
and tumble of his career in the House 
than to “take the veil” as a federal judge. 





As chairman of an appropriations sub- 
committee he liked to quiz admirals and 
needle Interior Secretary Ickes in their 
long time feud over Indian Service and 
territorial policies. 

Further, he didn’t want to move to 
New York, as the judgeship would have 
required. And while he had a “real zest 
for legislative work” he shuddered over 
having to listen to tedious lawsuits. And 
then he-received agletter from President 
Truman, who wanted him to stay put. 

“The welfare of the country would be 
promoted if you stayed,” Truman wrote. 
It was the first appointment to the federal 
bench ever handed a representative from 
Oklahoma and the first time a representa- 
tive had ever turned down such a job after 
being confirmed. 


Success Story 


Miss Estelle Michura, a Treasury 
clerk from Johnstown, Pa., and 23 other 
government girls making, their home in a 
Washington boarding house were surprised 
at all the commotion they kicked up. They 
were happy, too (see cut) because a Dis- 
trict of Columbia small claims court 
awarded them $50 apiece from their land- 
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CRAZY HORSE'S pipe, Sioux symbol of peace, presented to White Father by Sen. Chan Gurney. 





lord because he cut out their Sunday din- 
ners without reducing their lodging fees. 

First their pictures were in all the 
Washington papers. Then they started 
getting fan mail from everywhere. It 
seems a lot of people were at odds with 
landlords and wanted to know how to go 
about getting their day in court. 


Designs on Texas 


The batfleship Texas, in there slug- 
ging throughout two wars may wind up its 
career as a sightseers’ attraction at historic 
San Jacinto battleground. Rep. Albert 
Thomas, of Houston, a member of the 
House naval appropriations subcommittee, 
opened negotiations for the over-age big 
boy when patriotic groups’ back home 
learned it was to be decommissioned. 

If Thomas puts it over, the Texas 
will find its final mooring in the shadow 
of a 570-ft. shaft marking the spot where 
the Lone Star state won its independence 
from Mexico in 1836, 


Memento of Peace 


Latest in a long line of peace pipes 
sent to the Great White Father in Wash- 
ington by amiable Indian tribes is the pipe 
once puffed by Chief Crazy Horse after 
the Custer massacre in Montana in 1876. 
Sen. Chan Gurney (R.-S.D.) turned it 
over to President Truman (see cut) as a 
gift from Chief Henry-Standing Bear, one 
of his Sioux constituents. 

Standing Bear inherited the pipe 
from his father, Chief George Standing 
Bear, who trailed Crazy Horse following 
the Custer fight, persuading him to quit 
the warpath and return to the Sioux reser- 
vation. As evidence of his intention to be 
good, Crazy Horse smoked the pipe which 
the elder Standing Bear kept and later 
handed on to his son, 

Sioux Pow-wow. At a recenteSioux 
celebration at Pine Ridge, S.D. com- 


_memorating the return of tribe members 


from the war and honoring all American 
soldiers, Standing Bear presented the pipe 
to Col. William C. Lewis, commander of 
the Rapid City air base, for delivery to 
President Truman. Col.’ Lewis, a part 
Chickasaw enrolled in Oklahoma, passed 
the pipe to Sen. Gurney. 

So, to his growing collection of me- 
mentoes and curiosities, the President 
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added an Indian peace pipe, decorated with 
porcupine hair, duck feathers and a strand 
from a horse’s tail, silver beads, pieces 
of turquoise and a buffalo’s tail, all bound 
with rawhide strips. 


Border Trouble 


It’s just a shoestring of land, 156 
miles long and only 500 feet across at 
the widest place, but ranchers along the 
Texas-Oklahoma border would like to 
know, once and for all, to whom it belongs. 
Object of two bills before Congress is to 
settle the matter. 

The disputed strip came about as re- 
sult of a surveyor’s error many years ago, 
according to Rep. Ross Rizley, Guymon, 
Okla., whose district is involved. The 
error was a Slight deviation from ™the 
original Cimarron line marking the boun- 
dary between the western tip of Oklahoma 
and the Texas Panhandle. This left a 
sliver of Oklahoma in Texas. About 10 
years ago, Congress corrected the slip, 
restoring the original boundary, but the 
land remained in public domain. 

A bill sponsored by Rizley and an- 
other by Sen. Carl Hatch (D.-N.M.) at 
the request of the Interior Department 
would let ranchers buy portions of the 
no man’s land contiguous to their prop- 
erty at $2 an acre. The legislation would 
also settle disputes over whether they 
should pay taxes in Texas or Oklahoma. 


One-Handed Typist 


Teaching amputees at Walter Reed 
hospital to type with one hand is the spe- 
cialized job of Frances L. Hudson, a 
plucky young lady from Dubuque, Iowa. 
It happens she has only one arm herself. 
But she’s an expert typist and, naturally, 
an inspiration to her pupils. 

Miss Hudson lost her arm in an acci- 
dent while attending a secretarial school. 
Determined to finish her typing course 
despite the handicap, she devised her own 
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FRANCES HUDSON shows 5-finger technique. 
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system for using one hand and after 
months of practice finally became an effi- 
cient, fairly fast typist. In fact, she did 
well enough to pass a Civil Service test 
at 60 words a minute and land a War 
Department job. At her own request, she 
transferred to Walter Reed’s recondition- 
ing program. 

. She likes her work and is convinced 
she can teach anybody who is willing and 
has patience. 


Arab ‘‘Constituent”’ 


Rep. Dan McGehee (D.-Miss.), 
chairman of the House Claims committee, 
was genuinely surprised when he read in 
the Congressional Record that he was 
sponsoring a bill to pay $750 to Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta. It turned out to be for a 
dead Arab, not in Mississippi, but a war 
casualty in Algiers. 

Congress gave the Army authority to 
settle claims of civilians in North Africa 
for damages or injury as result of the 
fighting, and death claims in most cases 
were written off for $5 or $10 spot cash. 
Because of special circumstances, Benali’s 
claim for his son’s death was not settled 
but dumped in the lap of Congress. The 
bill was filed as routine by the clerk of 
the Claims committee, 


Farmer’s Pal 


Bowed and beaten by nearly four 
years of continuous protests from rural 
constituents to whom daylight-savings was 
a disjointment of God’s time, Congress 
finally got out from under. At the small 
hour of 2 a.m., Sunday morning, Sept. 30, 
war time ended and farmers, school pa- 
trons and millions of workers who never 
did like the clock tinkering, war or no 
war, finally piped down. It was a particu- 
larly happy day for all Congressmen from 
the Dairy belt. 

What dairy farmers didn’t like was 
that war time made it necessary for them 
to get up an hour earlier to milk to meet 
delivery schedules. The cows didn’t un- 
derstand this and it hurt production, they 
claimed. 

Hatchet Man. Result was that Con- 
gress was subjected to a continuous barrage 
of angry letters from the rural precincts 
from Jan. 20, 1942, when war time was 
created by law till it was repealed. At 
various times, more than s50.bil™@to kill 
the time change were introduced and at 
the end 15 bills, 16 concurrent resolutions 
and one joint resolution were pending. 
To Rep. Lyle Boren (D.-Okla.), chairman 
of a subcommittee that originated the 
change at the start of the war, went the 


* honor of delivering the final blow. His 


repealer was shouted through House and 
Senate and signed by the President with- 
out hesitation. 

Chortled the Oklahoma Livestock 
News, of Oklahoma City, in a front-page 
banner headline: “Thank you, Congress- 
man Boren, for restoring sun time to the 
Nation.” 
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CENTURY MARKERS. Academy's 100th class. 


100 Years at Annapolis 


Dishonest. Morally low. Brutal. 

That was the U.S. Navy around 1840. 

There was old talk of a school for young 
seamen, who received indifferent coaching 
from chaplains aboard ship, little super- 
vision. When a mutinous young midship- 
man was hanged from the yardarm of his 
brig, steps had to be taken. Secretary of 
Navy Bancroft took them, 
, This, 100 years ago, was the start of 
the U.S. Naval Academy. This week its 
centennial will be celebrated by 2,973 stu- 
dents, 10,000 alumni, 

50 Students. Bancroft talked Army 
into releasing Fort Severn, built in 1809 
to protect Annapolis, Md. Then, with eight 
instructors, famed Navy disciplinarian 
Comm. Franklin Buchanan, and s50-odd 
students, he opened house Oct; 10, 1845. 

Men—raw “acting midshipmen” and 
others seeking promotion—had to meet 
“standards” for first time since the Navy 
was established in 1794. Discipline came 
hard—first year eight were reported for 
drunkenness, insubordination. 

Tight Quarters. Facilities were short, 
too. There were “The Abbey”—two rooms 
used for quarters; “Apollo Row,” where 
married men lived—a four-room ram- 
shackle place where “one grate fire wouldn’t 
melt the snow” drifting in; two-story 
“Rowdy Row,” named for the character of 
its occupants, which also served as sick 
bay; and a few cottages, 

When a carpenter’s shed was con- 
verted later, the school proudly announced 
“eight more men” could be accommodated. 
Eight chatty sailors moved -in, and the 
shed was soon known as “Gas House.” 

Jitterbugs. Just the same, Buchanan 
gave a house-warming the following Janu- 
ary. Next day, this entry appeared in the 
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officer-of-the-day’s journal: “No recita- 
tions today—all hands being employed re- 
pairing damages from the Ball.” 


New Lingo 


We've added some new words these 
last years. Important people and places 
have taken on new meanings like these: 

A quisling (traitor). Coventrize (wipe 
out). A doolittle (surprise raid). Mae 
West (chesty life preserver). Joe (any 
guy). Stalingrad (defeat turned to vic- 
tory). To dunkirk (fight until rescued). 

Some day, the origin of these words 
will be forgotten, like many older ones... 

Sideburns. When Ambrose Burnside, 
dapper Union General in the Civil War, 
let cheek whiskers .grow, people called 
them “burnsides,” later “sideburns.” 

Charles Lynch, a Virginia planter in 
the upset Revolutionary days, took law 
in his hands in flogging Tories. Now, 
lynching is punishment outside the law. 

About 1600 an English hangman gave 
his name to derrick, once synonymous 
with gallows. Since Sir Robert Peel re- 
organized London police, about 1825, 
they’ve been called bobbies. 

Back in 1812 a district of Massachu- 
setts was rearranged for political reasons. 
Though Gov. Elbridge Gerry took no part, 
he’s remembered in gerrymander. 

Bloomers. British noblemen gave us 
the derby hat, chesterfield, raglan sleeves, 
sandwich. And a lady named Bloomer 
started to highlight women’s emancipation 
when she donned bloused trousers. 


Hot Shot 


A century ago manufacturers used 
gravity to make little round shot for shot- 
shells. They still use it. 

Molten metal pours into a big, per- 
forated skillet. Stirred like goulash, tiny 
droplets leak through, plunge down a 
seven-story shaft into water to cool. 


IT COMES OUT HERE. Molten metal poured into sieve, stirred like goulosh, falls down 


During the fall, surface tension shapes 
the leaden “teardrops” into smooth, round 
pellets. Below, they are collected, put 
through a second sieve, graded for size. 

But in the War of 1812 hunters used 
a more primitive method to get ammuni- 
tion. After soldiers finished target prac- 
tice, resourceful boys chopped and pried 
spent musket balls from trees and stumps. 
With hammer, axe-head, flatiron, they 
beat these into thin rods, cut’ the rods to 
bits, with shovel rolled bits into shot. 


Capital Fight 


When the United Nations Organiza- 
tion knuckles down to picking a “world 
capital,” possibly this winter, it will need 
large doses of aspirin. Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va., 
Washington, Vienna, are on the list, and 
most nations haven’t really gotten in their 
licks. This is easy to understand if you 
recall the headaches our forefathers had 
choosing a capital for 13 small colonies... 

Before the Constitution was adopted, 
Congress wandered, sat at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Lancaster, York, Princeton, 
Annapolis, Trenton, New York. Then one 
June day in 1783 unpaid militia stuck 
muskets through the window of the Phila- 
delphia meeting room. It was time, the 
Founding Fathers decided, for a “federal 
town,” with federal protection. 

Two Capitals? Immediately rivalry 
sprang up. Congfess voted to pick a site 
“near the falls of the Delaware.” The 
South demanded “a second capital near 
the Potomac as alternate.” Voted down, 
they did not give up, and lack of funds 
postponed the building. 

Temporarily, New York became seat 
of government. “Money will corrupt Con- 
gress,” some complained. “Philadelphia, 
then,” came the answer. But the South 
said no—the Quakers favored abolition. 
In desperation the first U.S. Congress 
pressed the federal city issue, picking the 
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Susquehanna. It’s said the town of 
Wrightsville, Pa., missed being the capital 
by one vote, and” Pennsylvania Senators’ 
bickering. 

Potomac "Deal." Then Tom Jeffer- 
son, alarmed at disruption, gave a dinner. 
Over coffee a “deal” was made: The capi- 
tal would be on the Potomac (after 10 
years in Philadelphia) if certain anti-fed- 
eralists would vote for government’s tak- 
ing on states debts. 

So, in 1790, a bill authorized selec- 
tion of a site. “not exceeding 10 miles 
square.” And a decade later John Adams 
and his government—all 126 persons— 
moved into the “Capital City.” 


Buckskin is Easy 


This is for forward-looking people 
who don’t quite trust OPA and its talk of 
de-rationing shoes this fall. 

Adl you need to save a shoe stamp, 
say Sioux who did it for generations, is 
laundry soap, brains and a deer. 

Take the deer (the season is ap- 
proaching). Skin him. Soak his hide in 
lukewarm water two days, changing now 
and then. Then hang the hide on a pole, 
hair side in. Remove all red-point matter 
with a draw-knife, turn, and go to work 
on the dark layer of skin and hair—they 
come off too. Wash and dry again. 

Next, soak hide overnight in washed 
deer brains boiled well with laundry soap. 
Next day, wring and stretch. With luck 
and a helper this takes three hours. That’s 
what the Sioux say. 

And the result! Soft, beautiful white 
buckskin! 


Seeds of Peace 


Fifty little seeds of friendship left 
California’s Giant Forest recently, bound 
for 50 nations that trotted out to the San 
Francisco Conference last summer. As 
“living symbols of international frater- 





7-story shatt, makes little round pellets of shot. 
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nity,” they now face a long global trip. 

The seeds came from the Gen. Sher- 
man Sequoia Tree, 4,000 years old, biggest 
living object. -It’s tall as a city skyscraper 
(272.4 ft.), wide as a city street (36.5 ft.). 
There’s wood enough in it for 500 five- 
room houses. The western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mts. is the only place in 
the world where these colossal trees grow. 

Old South: How can anything associ- 
ated with Gen. Sherman spread good will? 


Treasure Island 


There’s-more treasure in Boston these 
days than you can shake a stick at (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 1). After tracking clues to a 
murderer’s treasure for 18 months, His- 
torian Edward R. Snow produced a musty 
volume, a buried chest, an amazing story. 

In 1845, a fugitive from a Canadian 
barrel-stave slaying appeared in Boston. 
Quieting down, he became Bug Light’s 
keeper, later retired.to a harbor isle. Here 
as “King of Calf Island” he buried an 
unknown treasure, here he died in 1862. 

Hidden Book. For 11 years his 
brother searched vainly, died penniless. 
Snow hit the treasure trail a year and a 
half ago, when natives told him a missing 
book held the key to the cache, found the 
volume on the Brewster Islands. It’s an 
Italian work, printed about 1690—“very 
valuable,” say Boston librarians who 
translated a code pricked into its pages. 

But what interested Snow was the 
small copper chest he found where the 
book directed. In it were 400 shiny coins 
of seven countries, dated from 1694 to 
1854, That’s $2,000 in good American cash. 


Acme 


MANTRAP. For sale, too. Devised in early 

1800's by Gus Latouaudias fo catch thieves, 

it snares them alive, like a bear trap. Mrs. 

Frank Eastham, Arlington, Va., owner, says it's 
the only one of its kind. 








Trans-Canada Airlines 


PEACEFUL RADAR. Screen at Canadian field 


maps planes 80 miles away. 


Peacetime Radar 


The radar screen showed planes. But 
there was no question of friend or enemy. 
They were civilian airliners and the screen, 
located at Winnipeg, Manitoba, was spot- 
ting their position, directing them safely 
to the field in spite of overcasts. 

Installed by Trans-Canada Airlines, 
this was the first use of radar by a com- 
mercial airline in North America. It 
worked so well that by superimposing a 
map over the radar screen, flight directors 
could tell the course and position of every 
airplane within a radius of 80 miles of 
Winnipeg. 

Railroad Speed-Up. And in other 
fields radar was swiftly going commercial. 
Rock Island Railroad will install radar 
equipment on the 160-mile track between 
Rock Island, Ill., and Chicago. Executives 
predicted a three and one-half hour saving 
on a 350-mile run through the use of radar 
and radio for communication between 
trains, between trains and stations, and be- 
tween engineers and conductors on their 
own road. 

In Britain the Miristry of War Trans- 
port announced all British merchant ships 
will be equipped with modern radar navi- 
gation aids. 


Seed from Tomb 


It was by accident the grave was dis- 
covered. A dairyman, looking for strayed 
cattle, stumbled across the crumbling open- 
ing under a ledge in a lonely Utah canyon. 
Digging into the dry earth, he brought up 
the skeleton of an Indian, some burned 
corn, two unharmed kernels. 

Prof. Vernon Merrill, Carbon College 
geologist, Price, Utah, dated the find— 


“bones and corn were buried at least 2,000 


years ago. The preserved kernels particu- 
larly interested him. He planted them in a 
hotbed, was amazed when they sprouted 
two delicate cornstalks. Transplanted to 
the professor’s garden, the Indian corn 
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produced two ears. One ear bore no corn 
at all; the other only two kernels. 

Now those two kernels grown from 
seed 2,000 years old will be replanted in 
the college hotbed as a project of the 
botany class. 

Lack of moisture under the ledge had 
kept the original kernels from germinating 
during their entombment. 


145-Octane Gasoline 


“The old jalopy, she ain’t what she 
used to be,” sang three naval officers as 
their battered old car spurted up hills. 
roared ahead of shiny new models. 

It had been so simple to infuse her 
with new life. Just filling her tank with 
some of that super-super gasoline destined 
for B-29s and letting her rip. But, three 
days later, the motor stopped—melted by 
the heat. 

True or not, the story started motor- 
ists thinking. The 145-octane gas devel- 
oped during the war, and still one of the 
Army’s prized secrets, had brought a 50% 
increase in power to planes, a 15% in- 
crease in cruising range, over pre-war fuels. 
Could it do the same for automobiles? 

Bureau of Standards experts supplied 
the following answers: Present-day cars 
are designed to burn, at the most, 80- 
octane gasoline. So are the new cars now 
coming off assembly lines. 

New Motors. In approximately two 
years, however, cars probably will be made 
to burn go-octane. They will have one of 
three improvements: (1) A higher com- 
pression engine which would mean slightly 
more power, more mileage; (2) a super- 
charged motor resulting in the same mile- 
age but considerably more power; or (3) a 
smaller engine which would get more miles 
to the gallon, but no increase in power. 

Oil companies promised to put go- 
octane gasoline on the market at inexpen- 
sive prices (probably less than 25¢ a gal. ) 
when there’s demand for it. 

The super-super 145-octane fuel, how- 
ever, will be too expensive for general use, 
may be used by airplanes in trans-oceanic 
flights. 

One possible complication in high 
octane-burning automobile engines would 
be the noise. Some experts fear they'd 
sound like airplanes. 


Scrambled Air Talk 


Twenty-four men sat down to tele- 
phones, then stood up and congratulated 
engineers of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York. The reason: 
Their messages had been transmitted 80 
miles without wires. It was a new kind of 
telephone by radio, pulse time modula- 
tion, which meant that the 24 messages 
were beamed simultaneously from a sin- 
gle broadcasting station, yet emerged 
clear and staticless at 24 separate destina- 
tions. 

Simultaneous Broadcasts, It makes 
possible a wireless long-distance-telephone 
system and means that any single radio 
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Because of their dependability 
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serve these leading airlines 





Washington Star 
WEEDICIDE. Washington mall gets sprayed 
with chemical 2-4-D. Result: Weeds curled up | 








and died. Grass thrived. 





station can broadcast several programs at 
the same time. 

The secret of pulse time modulation 
is a cathode ray tube which “chops” the 
different messages into  fractions-of-a- 
second parts, hurls out a part from each 
message, then repeats the process. A re- 
ceiving tube filters the parts, reintegrating 
them into 24 separate conversations. 


Musical Typewriter 


Learning how to play, the tough thing 
about music, takes a short-cut with the 
Typatune, whose name means what it 
says: You play Moonlight Sonata, for 
instance, on standard typewriter keyboard. 

Typatune’s plastic hammers étrike 
brass rods, sound like a xylophone. Instead 
of notes, the Typatune music book uses 
letters and typewriter symbols. Anyone 
who can read can play it. 

Electronic Corp. of America, New 
York, has orders for 100,000 Typatunes, 
will sell them for less than $15. 


International 
TYPATUNE. You play music on its keyboard. 
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The American people always give an over- 
| whelming vote of confidence to that which they 
know they can depend upon. Champion Spark 
Plugs have won this vote of confidence and are 


preferred by users on land, sea and in the air. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY - 


TOLEDO 1; OHIO 








How the Nazis pulled a fast — 


RATTLESNAKE has been known to inflict fatal 
wounds even after its head has been severed 
from its body. 

Similarly, Germany, as she died, crushed and 
beaten, performed a last-minute act that might have 
prolonged our war against Japan and made it much 
more costly in terms of American lives lost. This is 
what happened... 





Too late for Germany 


Last winter, the Nazis were working desperately in 
underground factories to mass-produce the fabulous 
Messerschmitt 262—a new jet-propelled fighter with 
a top speed approaching 550 miles per hour. 

Fortunately for us; the deadly Me 262, like the 
advanced versions of other V-weapons, came along at 
least six months too late . . . for Germany. 


A dying gift to Japan 


Although jet propulsion came too late for Germany, 
Goering himself reported to his American captors that blue- 
prints of the Me 262, together with several complete turbo- 
jet units, had been turned over to Germany’s Pacific partner. 
And Tokyo radio bragged that this was so. 
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With the disturbing knowledge that jet fighters 
are extremely effective as defensive aerial weapons, 
our military strategists realized that a quick knock- 
out of Japan was more imperative than ever before. — 


What did we do about it? 


The development of a jet fighter, like that of an aerial weapon 
such as the atomic bomb, takes time. Heartbreaking 
months and years of designing, testing, redesigning, 
working out operational ‘‘bugs,’’ constant experi- 
menting and modification . . . all these things must be 
done before, finally, the plane is ready for mass production. 

As a matter of fact, the first Allied jet-propelled 
fighter was flown as long ago as May, 1941. Its top 
speed: ‘‘over 400 miles per hour.” 

In the spring of 1944, a’ new Allied jet fighter took 
to the air. Its top speed: ‘‘over 450 miles per hour.” 

Later in 1944, two American jet fighters were born—one 
for our Army Air Forces, and one for our Navy’s 
carriers. The top speed of both these planes: was 
conservatively reported as being ‘‘over 500 miles per 
hour!” 

So, we made rapid progress toward meeting the 
threat imposed by Germany’s dying gift to Japan. 

But there’s something we haven’t told you... 


Why were we caught short? 


As far back as the summer of 1942, the Germans were flying 
a jet fighter capable of doing over 450 miles per hour! 

Why, you may ask, did we allow the Germans, 
or any nation, to beat us to the punch in the devel- 
opment of jet-propelled fighters — the world’s fastest 
planes? 

Well, we’ll tell you—and you won’t like it. You, 
yourself, can take part of the blame. 

So can all of us. As citizens of peace-loving, 
ocean-protected America, we didn’t see much point 
in setting up a program for safeguarding our security 
from attack by air. The Nazis hadn’t yet ravaged 
Poland, France, or Holland. The Japs hadn’t yet 
struck at Pear] Harbor. 


~ one on us! 


| A lesson the war has taught us 


We didn’t seé much point in maintaining a strong 
national air program before these things happened. 
But a lot of people have changed their minds about that! 
We hope you have! 

For, if any aggressor nation runs amok in the 
future, you can bet your bottom dollar that this 
country—with its tremendous capacity for war 
production—will be Target Number One. And there 
will be no warning —no time to prepare. 


That is why, though we have won victory over 
Japan, we dare not lag— ever again—in maintain- 
ing our present-day pre-eminence in the air and 
guaranteeing our future air supremacy. 





Air Power is Peace Power 


Even now, after Victory, the aircraft industry and 
the Army and Navy must continue to work together 
as a team .. . pooling ideas, carrying on tireless 


research and experimentation. 

But experimental research is only the first step in 
winning the race that will insure America from 
attack in the future. 





The best planes resulting from this research must 
be put in production in sufficient quantities to 
develop manufacturing techniques and tools and to 
keep the nucleus of a manufacturing organization 
which can be quickly expanded if ever needed. 

We must also have enough planes for our armed 
services to train the flight and ground crews in their 
use. One or two experimental planes of each design 
is not enough to keep our air force and manufac- 
turing organizations ready for any emergency. 

Only when the design and production ‘“‘bugs”’ 
always present in a new plane are revealed and 
eliminated by use—can our ever-improving aircraft 
be considered proved military weapons. 


LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


IN THE AIR! 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fia. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Lovisville, Ky. Aljentown, Pa. Member, Aircraft 
Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. War Production Council 
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THE WORLD 


Interview 
Hirohito and MacArthur make history 


as September occupation record 
adds to general's repute 


A quiet little man, whose fellow- 
countrymen reverently shield their eyes 
when he passes, walked into the big re- 
ception room of the American Embassy in 
Tokyo and shook hands with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. The general was in shirtsleeves 
and wore no tie. The little man—his name 
is Hirohito—was smartly dressed in striped 
trousers, cutaway coat, standup collar. 

“The Emperor was a very co-opera- 
tive subject,” said Lt. Gae Faillace of the 
Signal Corps, the only cameraman ad- 
mitted to the meeting. “I thought he looked 
very sharp,” the photographer added. 

Guessing Game. But Jap police 
stopped sale of Tokyo newspapers that 
printed the picture, on grounds the print 
wasn’t “clear’”—more probably, however, 
because MacArthur broke the Japanese 
tradition that no mortal should look down 
on their Emperor. 

Years may pass before the world 
knows definitely what occurred at this 
historic meeting of emperor and generai, 
the second time in history that Japan’s 
imperial ruler has ever left his palace to 
call upon the representative of any other 
nation. (Hirohito’s grandfather, Emperor 
Meiji, in 1891, journeyed 200 miles to the 
bedside of Russian Crown Prince Nicho- 
las, who had been slashed by a Jap police- 
man’s sword during a visit to Japan.) 

Guessing was free, and popular. Two 
good bets on the dope sheet: (1) Hirohito 
offered to abdicate if the U. S. government 
deems that action desirable; (2) Hirohito 
pledged all possible co-operation in re- 
building Japan into a democratic, peaceful 





nation if he continues to remain in power. 

Good Feeling. As the first month of 
military occupation drew to a close corre- 
spondents commented ‘on the exceptional 
order preserved in the defeated nation. 
“U, S. troops here will lose less to thieves 
than in any country I have visited,” ca- 
bled William H. Shippen, veteran of both 
European and Asiatic campaigns. Not one 
hostile act against an American soldier 
was reported, though Gen. MacArthur got 


“tough. He ordered arrest of more Japanese 


responsible for wartime atrocities, includ- 
ing 34 officers charged with responsibility 
for the torch massacre of 100 prisoners- 
of-war at Palawan in the Philippines. 

To clinch the economic side of occu- 
pation, Yank troops took over 21 of the 
biggest Jap banks, which had been used 
for exploitation of Asia. 

Mac's Accomplishment. The -Sep- 
tember record was a further boost for 
Gen. MacArthur’s reputation, Criticism 
came from a handful of left-wing news- 
papers and radio commentators. This was 
explained when, in London, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov let it be known 
Russia would like to have a hand in guid- 
ing Japan’s occupation. This, says Mac- 
Arthur, may continue for “many years,” 
though with a minimum force under favor- 
able conditions. . 


Nation of Farmers 


With all the strength of a nation of 
farmers, China moved slowly but steadily 
ahead in reconstruction. Prospects for the 
winter, in spite of countless difficulties 
and problems, seemed in many ways better 
than those confronting Europe. 

Failure to reach a firm agreement 
with Communist elements still worried 
Chungking. To Red reports of trouble 


nternation 


THE EMPEROR CALLS. History made, Japs saddened when Hirohito came to MacArthur. 
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International 


JAILED. Jap Generals Homma (L.) and Kuroda 
arrested by MacArthur order. 





with the Japanese, Chinese officials replied 
tartly: “There-would be no trouble if the 
Communists would stay in the areas as- 
signed to them. They have been attacking 
the Japanese to gain new territory.” 

Capital. China’s emergency capital 
has been at Chungking so long now that 
there is argument about moving the gov- 
ernment offices out, the more so because 
of transportation problems. Reports say it 
may not be re-established at Nanking, but 
in the old imperial city of Peiping. 

The climate there is better and Peip- 
ing is also close to Manchuria, with which 
the Chinese Government wants to keep a 
closer connection than in the past. 


Asiatic Hot Spots 


In contrast with the quiet of Japan, 
under American control, much of Asia 
seethed with unrest, particularly directed 
against continued domination by white 
nations. 

At Bombay the All-India Congress, 
meeting for the first time since the British 
arrested Gandhi, Nehru and other leaders 
in 1942, demanded ‘“‘freedom from imperi- 
alist domination” for India, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies. 

As though in response, open revolt 
against the French flared in Indo-China. 
Throughout that country there were many 
white casualties and in Saigon, the capital, 
an American officer was killed; another 
badly wounded. In Paris, Dominion 
status for the Annamite colony was prom- 
ised. A year ago the Japanese gave its 
puppet government independence. 

Violence. Rioting, between Moslems 
and Hindus, raged in Bombay, where Na- 
tionalist leader Nehru dismissed British 
Premier Attlee’s proposals for more In- 
dian self-government as “too vague.” 
Criticizing British rule as “incompetent 
and corrupt” the All-India Congress, none- 
theless, rejected proposals for violent rev- 
olutionary action. 

Noting the spreading revolt against 
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LIFE OR DEATH? Prisoners accused of German atrocities. No. 9, Irma Greese, accused of sending thousands to gas chambers, setting dogs 
on Oswiecim camp inmates. Witness Helen, 22, Jewess, (right) told of horrors, points to tattooed prison number on arm, Jewish sign. 


white rule the Netherlands Government 
offered amnesty to all in the Dutch East 
Indies who collaborated with the Japa- 
nese. But in Java, and Siam too, white 
lives were threatened. In Chungking Chi- 
nese officials criticized French efforts to 
restore their authority in Indo-China. 

Meaning. All of Southern Asia is 
taking “liberation” seriously. Freed from 
Japanese domination, the native peoples 
made clear they do not want white empires 
in the saddle again. In Washington, State 
Department officials worked feverishly to 
outline a satisfactory American policy on 
this thorny issue. 


French Socialists Win 


Leon Blum, when Premier of France 
(1936-37), was branded as a “radical.” He 
wanted to nationalize French banks and 
industry. 

But last week, when Blum emerged as 
French strong man No. 2, second only to 
Gen. de Gaulle in power, Blum was a 
“moderate,” only a little left of center. 
This was because de Gaulle has adopted so 
much of the socialists’ pre-war program 
that Blum praised de Gaulle as “better 
fitted than any other man to lead the 
country.” ; 

Nine Parties. Blum’s socialists out- 
voted eight other parties in electing dele- 
gates to the councils general, local legisla- 
tures somewhat like U. S. county boards of 
supervisors. Rightists lost heavily. Com- 
munists, who ranted against socialist “anti- 
democratic slogans,” fought hard but failed 
to win many seats. 

The socialists, comparable to the 
labor party in power in Britain, are top 
favorites in this month’s major French 
election. It will elect a national assembly 
to frame a new French constitution. 


On Trial 


At Lueneburg, in British-occupied 
Germany, a British military court began 
trials of 45 Nazis, men and women, held 


responsible for brutalities at the Belsen 
and Oswiecim concentration camps. 

The trial has nothing to do with that 
now being prepared by the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission at Nurem- 
berg. The victims at these camps were all 
Jews, many of German nationality. But 
efforts will be made to show that brutali- 
ties ordered by Josef Kramer, the “Beast 
of Belsen” in command there, were under 
definite governmental policy. 

Horror Story. Charges brought by 
liberated victims against camp officials 
are of almost unbelievable brutality. Wit- 
nesses told of “thousands and thousands 


of people, both ill and quite healthy,” con-. 


demned to the gas chamber, savage at- 
tacks by dogs, injections of gasoline and 
disinfectants into the blood stream, ex- 
periments in artificial insemination upon 
naked women hanged by the feet. 

Trials will be scrupulously fair, say 
the British, who assigned eminent British 
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FAILURE? Byrnes and Bevin chat in London. 


lawyers to the accused as defense counsel. 

In the Nethérlands a Dutch radio 
commentator, and in Belgium a well- 
known cartoonist, were sentenced to death 
for collaborationist activity. In Norway 
the appeal of Vidkun Quisling against his 
death sentence was carried to the Supreme 
Court. 


Adjournment 


Running way behind schedule, the 
Five-Power Council of Foreign Ministers 
drew to its end in London. Adjournment 
would not mean that the problems before 
the meeting had been solved; simply that 
the responsible officials, including Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, had to get home. 

Profound disagreement, with Russia 
generally standing alone against the rep- 
resentatives of The United States, Britain, 
France and China, marked the course of 
the stormy secret sessions. Attainment of 
any peace settlement for most of Europe 
seemed far away. “It is better to adjourn 
for consideration than to quarrel,” said 
British Minister Bevin. 

Gloomily the Foreign Ministers agreed 
to meet again, certainly before Christmas, 
perhaps in November. All knew that the 
grim ptoblem of food and shelter during 
the winter months would not wait on 
diplomatic settlements, 

Meaning. In the open, beyond hope 
of further concealment, was the basic 
split between the Russian desire to ex- 
tend Communist dictatorships and the 
Anglo-American wish to rebuild democ- 
racy, at least in western Europe. Local 
elections in France, with the Communists 
doing less well than had been anticipated, 
strengthened the position of the western 
Allies. China, fearful of Communism at 
home, fell into line. 

Failure. While diplomats sought 
smooth-sounding words to conceal the ex- 
tent of failure, criticism for the poor 
preparation of the conference increased. 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State, charged in a biting newspaper 











A mass murder- 


That’s what we need, Boss. For I’ve 
got worms again. They’re sapping my 
strength, breaking down my resistance to 
serious illness. 

If you like me, Boss, you'll get me some 
Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules and get 
rid of these worms NOW. We used 
Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules when I was a 
pup. They’re both easy to give, easy to 
take. And they clean out worms. 

Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (Vitapets) 
will help build me up after worming — 
help me feel my best. - 

Get both at the drug or pet store, Boss. 
And don’t forget the free Sergeant’s Dog 
Book—at stores or send this coupon. 
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Dept. 32-K, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the 
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Send for 
this FREE 
booklet! 





Many thousands are 
learning to shoot... 
or to shoot better...with this fascinating, FREE, 
48 page booklet, prepared in cooperation with 
the National Rifle Ass’n. Covers the author- 
itative, government-approved, pre-induction 
Rifle Training Course. Improves the scores 
of even experienced shooters. Send TODAY. 


Mossberg facilities are now 100% on peace-time models. 
These will be made available as rapidly as possible. 
You'll find it well worth while to 

WAIT for a MOSSBERG 





NEW HAVEN S$, CONN. 
54110 ST. JOHN STREET 
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Acme 


UPRISING. IN ARGENTINA 500,000 paraded against government, demanded democracy to 


free them from dictator rule. Week later big name leaders were jailed, martial law imposed. 
a 


article the technical preparation for this 
important meeting had been inadequate. 
It was a gloomy debut in statesman- 
ship for “Jimmy” ,Byrnes, who took the 
State Department from Stettinius after 
the San Francisco Conference. One of our 
best-known ex-diplomats wisecgacked: 
“Truman fiddles while Byrnes roams.” 


Jews Mistreated? 


Homeless Jews in U.S.-Occupied Ger- 
many and Austria are getting worse treat- 
ment at Yank “displaced person” camps 
than under Hitler, President Truman said. 
He ordered an immediate clean-up. But 
officers of Gen. Eisenhower’s staff replied 
the President’s charges were based on “old 
information,’ and the clean-up has al- 
ready been made. 

Basis of the charges was an August 
report by Earl G. Harrison, Dean of 
Pennsylvania U. law school, U. S. repre- 
sentative on the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. 
Barbed Wire. “As 


matters now 





Acme 
DICTATOR. Argentina's Peron checked revolt. 


stand,” said Harrison, “we appear to be 
treating the Jews as the Nazis treated 
them except that we do not exterminate 
them. They are in concentration camps, 
behind barbed wire formerly used by the 
Germans for their prisoners. Frequently 
conditions are unsanitary, and the food 
poor. Many have lost hope.” 

In Frankfort, Germany, staff officers 
termed Jewish camps “in splendid shape 
now compared with a few months ago,” 
when Harrison reported. The 25,000 Jews 
in the U. S. zone (Russian and British 
zones have 75,000) were said to be getting 
twice as much food as German civilians, 
more space than the minimum require- 
ments for U. S. troops. “There still are 
improvements to be made,” the officers 
admitted, “but we are unable to under- 
stand what prompted the White House 
statement.” 


Defiant Peron 


Serious complications with Argentina 
seemed to draw steadily nearer as the dic- 
tatorial Farrell-Peron regime reimposed 
virtual martial law on a populace seething 
with discontent. The “state of siege” in 
effect since right after Pearl Harbor had 
been lifted on August 6. On Sept. 26, 
Col. Peron cracked down again. 

The new terrorization, involving the 
arrest of dozens of business and profes- 
sional men as well as political leaders, 
follows on the heels of the great popular 

Larch of Constitution and Liberty (see 
PATHFINDER, Oct. 1). Evidently this dem- 
onstration of the strength of democratic 
aspiration has worried the military clique 
in control at Buenos Aires. 

Unrest in the army also was evident. 
Gen. Arturo Rawson, for some time at 
outs with Dictator Peron, has been seized 
at Cordoba on suspicion of planning a 
military revolt. 

Problem. Against this background 
Spruille Braden, until recently our Am- 
bassador at Buenos Aires, returns to 
Washington to become Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Latin-American af- 
fairs, Pressure for intervention has in- 
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creased with the new terroristic policy of 
Peron. 
But, in jhe absence of Secretary 
Byrnes in London, President Truman 
seemed inclined to move slowly. Braden 
advised caution. American intervention . . 
might strengthen the Peron regime by Th h ] 
raising a wave of anti-American feeling at t ezr StOry may 2VE anti he 
in ee = 
Complication. Meantime, on Sept. . 
25, the Aramaine Government deposited J N G RAN ITE 
with the State Department its instrument 
of ratification of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Under that Charter Argentina can 
demand a hearing before the Security 
Council—not yet established—if we take 


any action regarded by the Buenos Aires | lizi h f th 
government as a threat to peace. moftalizing the memory of those you 


love, a Rock of Ages monument will stand 


Fraternization 4 
. untouched by time through generations to 
Gen. George S. Patton, stormy petrel ‘ 
of the Army, has termed as “unfortunate” come. Its beauty, guaranteed by the famil- 
his provocative observation that “this : 
Nazi thing” is not very different from Ask your dealer for iar Rock of Ages seal, never fades or grows 
political rivalries here at home. : : : . 
Called on the carpet by Gen. Eisen- proof of permanence dim. Let us send you the new illustrated 
hower, the talkative Third Army Com- . “ . 
mander then returned to Bavaria, where in any cemetery folder, Family Monuments to Memo- 
he is serving as civil as well as military ries.” Simply-address Department P-105. 


governor. A more active purge of Nazi 
elements in the Bavarian administration 


is now expected. ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
Gen. Patton, however, has not re- 

tracted that part of his earlier statement aolk Barre, Vermont 

in which he said “the best thing the United [ 

States can do is let the German people | 


see what a great people we are by mixing \ q ES 
with them.” oman me: 


In this observation the general is 
seemingly making a virtue of necessity. 
For the average G.I. and officer, reports | 
say, wants first to go home. German girls 
come second in his thoughts. 











Acme 
PATTON. He didn't mean it thot way af all. 
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World guns are silent but fighting goes on abroad—the fight for life. From Europe 
to Japan, desperate people comb trash and litter for food, glean fuel from woods and 


e 
Life Oversea S rivers. Shanties from war’s debris are their only homes. Thousands will die this 


winter but now, as these pictures show, they eke out life. 


Acme International 
F Freedom reigns but hunger actually rules. These discarded scraps in Paris . », warm, Vienna 
FaNCe market place will be served to youngsters in Catholic orphanage. 


ig ale . 
con RET : 

International Acme 
For food, Viennese glean kernels of grain from Nuremberg’s postwar life. Waiting for clothing 


Austria fields already harvested, Germany to dry by bomb-blacked wall. 


Acme 
To feed hungry mouths, they buy what they can at as home. Lunch is potatoes, soft apples, a few greens. 
temporary shacks, then cook amid ruins that also serve Home of granite, tin, rocks was built by this woman. 
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Acme International 
G Homes to Nuremberg Germans are these huts built from muck for lumps of coal dropped in River Elbe from 
ermany scraps of ruins while at Hamburg, men, women, children passing barges. It’ll be cold in Naziland this winter. 


Acme 
Throughout home islands life is primitive. Bathing means _ boring family cultivates a “garden” in their “yard,” striving 
a wooden tub in open air amid devastation while a neigh- to piece out their ration of beans. Rice is scarce, 


Food for life in the “Imperial City” is black beans, doled 13 Ibs., every ten days. These civilians are wearing the 
out by government employes. Each two adults get about only clothes they possess. They exist but that is all. 
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THE FAMILY. 


Battle-Cry 

Women's organizations rally to fight 
for job rights, support Murray Full 
Employment Bill 


Equal work rights for women became 
the battle-cry of women’s professional, in- 
dustrial and business groups backing the 
Murray Full Employment Bill. Leaders 
declared they didn’t want to take jobs 
from soldiers, but only to give women 
their rightful share of jobs for all. 

To be sure, most women would rather 
marry and be supported, Mrs. J. Birdsall 
Caulkins, national YWCA president, told 
a Senate hearing. “But simple arithmetic 
shows that they cannot all have their 
wish. There are 12 million single Ameri- 
can women over 14 and only g million 
single American men.” 

Four Freedoms. The hard-hitting 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
put the strength of 3 million women now 
in labor unions behind its new “four free- 
doms” program for women workers: 

. Right to work regardless of need. 
. Right to equal pay. 
. Right to uniform seniority. 

4. Right to legal safeguards. 

While strongly in back of the Murray 
Bill, the League will oppose a clause lim- 
iting employment opportunities to those 
“who do not have full-time household re- 
sponsibilities.” 

That clause “strikes at the very ones 
who may need work most—women with 
children to support,” Mrs. Freedman 
stated. “It amounts to disclaiming respon- 
sibility for a lot of soldiers’ widows.” 

Asks Unity. Rallying its forces for 
the fight, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
asked members to study and actively sup- 
port legislation aimed at full employment, 
campaign to keep placement machinery 
alive, “make yourself so good the boss 
will want you.” 

It looked like a women’s united front 
behind the Full Employment Bill, minus 
clause limiting job opportunities for 
working housewives. 


Home Is Like This 


“In the bathroom there is a large 
white porcelain affair. This is a bathtub. 
It has running hot and cold water.” So 
bubbles Pvt. Gladys Carter in Guides to 
the United States for G.I. Jane, published 
in Stars and Stripes. 

Summing up for overseas Wacs 
changes from army life they'll find waiting 
at home, Pvt, Carter continues gaily, “It 
will no longer be necessary to rise at 
4 a.m. to get laundry done. In turn, 
clothes lines are provided and the habit 
of draping things over radiators, window 


wre 


sills, tables and chairs is now discouraged.” 

A reminder that ground-grippers 
won't always be in place out of the army 
brings the comment, “Wacs must learn to 
walk again. It is practically impossible to 
take a 30-inch stride on a 3-inch heel.” 
Also, “The Wac must be reminded that 
she’s a big girl now and isn’t wearing 
trousers and that ladies do not throw their 
legs over the arms of chairs.” 

Oh, Dear. And then there’s the 
clinging vine technique to take out of 
moth balls. “If a Wac has been a truck 
driver in the service she must not change 
the tires of the car in her escort’s absence 
when he has already walked a mile to the 
nearest garage for a mechanic. Instead, 
she must flutter her hands and say, ‘Oh, 
dear’ at proper intervals. 

“And if the guy proposes! She must 
not laugh it off with ‘Aw, I’m just the 
first American girl you’ve seen in a long 
time.’ He might mean it.” 


No Urging 


When children balk at eating, less 
parental attention at meals, more appeal 
to infant fancies may be the answer. That, 
Mrs. Omer C. Stewart, Salt Lake City, 
found true with her own children—Ann, 
aged three, and Stevie, 14 months. 

“After she hit upon the following set 
of rules, Mrs. Stewart brought a quick 
end to youngsters’ food dawdling: 

1. Have children eat alone. Sit near- 
by with book or sewing, answer questions 
but don’t encourage conversation. 

2. Serve colorful meals, small por- 
tions. Children like appetizing appear- 
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ance and taste variety as much as adults. 


3. Place clock in full view. Point out . 


where hands will be when plates should 
be empty (20 minutes allowed for eating). 
Remind children when time’s nearly up. 

4. Then reward for finishing on time 
with dessert and 10 more minutes. 

5. If child still prefers chatting to 
eating, keep left-over food for next meal. 
(Only once, Mrs. Stewart reports, did her 
youngsters eat soup for breakfast.) 

Harmless trickery helps, too, Mrs. 
Stewart found. Although Stevie refused 
milk out of a glass, a bottle which he 
liked was emptied in a jiffy. But things 
like this each mother must find out for 
herself, she adds. 


Dolls for Adoption 


A little Washington tenement girl 
hugged her new foster doll tightly, beamed 
at the “adoption” papers, just signed. She 
had earned the papers from her neighbor- 
hood Doll Adoption Center. 

The first Center was started seven 
years ago by Etta Mai Russell, juvenile 
court worker for the Council of Church 
Women, Washington, D. C. It was her 
way of getting habits of cleanliness, health. 
thrift into tenement homes she failed to 
reach through mothers. And the plan 
worked like magic. 

Lured by a display of 50 dolls, little 
slum girls came running. Starry-eyed. 
they learned there was one for every child 
who could give it a good home, care for 
it properly. 

"Motherhood" Means Work. For 
six weeks, the children worked to qualify 
as “mothers.” They met at the Doll 
School, listened to Miss Russell’s stories 
about clean teeth and hands, well-brushed 
hair, learned to sew and clean. Then came 
the day when each little girl carried home 
a favorite doll, hers as long as lessons 





Pathfinder Photo 


DESSERT REWARD for Ann and Stephen Stewart for cleaning up their plates in 20 minutes. 
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learned at schgol were being practiced. 
The doll adoption plan, its worth 
proven, now has the backing of 108 
churches. Women volunteers have dressed 
over 10,000 dolls. When Doll School’s 
over, churches keep in touch with the 
children’s families, help where needed. 


Reverse Milestone 


Energetic jitterbugging, a sure-fire 
weight remover during an evening of jive, 
is slow motion stuff compared with the 
old-fashioned polka. 

A General Electric vibration meter, 
plugged in Arthur Murray’s New York 
dance studio, showed grandpa’s polka 
made the floor vibrate 170 mills a second; 
jitterbugging rugged style only 120 mills; 
jitterbugging polite style, 40 mills. 

Other dance readings gave fourth 
place to a fast rhumba, at 25 mills; fifth 
to the samba, 10. The fox trot. 7, and 
waltz, 3.8 were out of the running. A 
pneumatic drill eating into pavement 
ticked off only 57 mills. 


Delayed Action 


Snap off the garage light switch and 

still have three minutes to get to the 
house in full light. Or turn off the porch 
lamp as company says goodnight, yet 
light them well on their way. 
_ These are conveniences promised by 
a delayed-action switch, now in produc- 
tion. Called Tymzit, it can be set to tarn 
light off instantly, or at any time up to 
three minutes. A phosphorescent tip makes 
the switch easy to find in darkness. 


Knit Remakes 


Inexpensive, practical “knits” will be 
among hardest-to-buy. clothing items this 
fall. That means any old knitted garments 
that turn up in fall inventory of closets, 


trunks, boxes are precious items. e 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


MAKE-OVERS: Suit cut from two sweaters. Jersey shirt makes slip; sweater set, the playsuif. 


A moth-eaten twin-sweater set, for 
instance, can easily be turned into a 
child’s playsuit, three partly worn cotton 
undershirts into a baby’s nightgown. A 
sweater, stained under arms, can make an 
attractive vest. Directions for these and 
many other remakes, plus tips on how 
to clean, mend, cut and finish seams, are 
included in ‘““Knitwear Make-Over.” Write 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for free copy. 


DDT Cleared 


DDT’s reputation hung in the balance, 
while charges poured in that it didn’t 
live up to its bug-killing reputation. 

Then Department of Agriculture in- 
vestigators found where the trouble lay. 
Analysis showed many products, wearing 
the magic name, contained less than 
enough DDT to be effective—sometimes 
as little as 1/100 of 1%. Actually a 5% 
solution is standard for sprays to kill 
mosquitoes, flies, moths. As little as 4%, 
but not less, increases killing qualities of 
ordinary fly sprays, such as pyrethrum. 

To guard against errors, buyers were 
cautioned to read labels carefully. Mean- 
while government investigators were sam- 
pling, analyzing all insecticides on the 
market, checking on labelling practices. 
Violators of the Insecticide Act, which re- 
quires honest, complete information on 
labels, were promised a bad time. 


Safety Model 


Home though sweet may not be safe. 
Thirty thousand deaths a year result from 
home accidents. How most: of these could 
be preventéd, the National Safety Coun- 
cil has demonstrated in its miniature 
safety house, now on tour of the country. 

Safety features stressed in the small 
house are drapes off the floor to prevent 
tripping, floor ‘coverings tightly secured, 
hand-rails wherever there are more than 
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LHS has never 


turned out better pipes, nor 
more pipes, in the 50 years of 
LHS pipe-making. And yet, 
so great is the demand that 
dealers’ stocks are often de- 


pleted. 


But, good news—with war's 
end, more and more LHS 
pipes are now available 
forour civilian friends. 
Not all models yet, but 
a big selection, and all 
pre-war quality and 
workmanship. Your 
dealer has them. 
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HOT 
WATER 


Automatically With this 


OIL Water Heater 





Coleman Brings Low Cost 
Luxury to Homes Everywhere 


Burns Oil!—No electric connections needed. For 
any home—city, town or country. 
Automatic!—No work, no fire-building—no carry- 
ing water from the range! 

All The Hot Water You Want!—with the turn 
of a tap—no waiting—ready right now for any need! 
Only Half A Cent Per Bath!—That’slow fuel cost. 
Even a big week’s laundry costs less than a nickel! 
Limited Production Available Soon! — Keep 
in touch with your Coleman dealer. Be among the 
first to get this new Coleman convenience for your 
home—20-, 30-, and 45-gallon sizes. Write for free 
literature. Address The Coleman Company, Inc., 
Dept. P-800, Wichita 1, Kans. 


THE AUTOMATIC 


Coleman 
OIL WATER HEATER 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, Inc., Wichita 1 
Philadelphia 8 *« Los Angeles 54 * Toronto, Canada 
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2 or 3 steps, plenty of storage space for 
putting away children’s toys or infrequent- 
ly used furnishings which clutter up living 
space. 

In the kitchen, cabinets are within 
easy reach—no climbing on perilous step- 
ladders. Doors are sliding, not swing style. 
Stove is placed near dining room entrance 
to shorten carrying-distance of foods. 
Bathroom cabinets have locks that chil- 
dren can’t open. A gate at the head of 
steps keeps curious infants from tumbling 
downstairs, 

Throughout the house are plenty of 
light switches, one by each door, duplicate 
outlets on each wall. Windows open in- 
side for safety in washing. And for the 
man who prefers showers to baths, a ver- 
tical handrail gives anti-slip insurance. 


Modern Pioneers 


A covered wagon became the solution 
to transportation problems for 28 Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Girl Scouts. 

It joggled them over a_ 170-mile 
southern Minnesota trip they’d planned 
ever since a successful tree sale last 
Christmas. At Red Wing, they boarded a 
cutter up the Mississippi. Farther along 
the river, they saw-the locks, visited an 
artists’ colony, the American Woodcraft 
factory, stayed at a youth hostel. 

On their rugged outing, the girls suc- 
cumbed to one modern touch. Food sup- 
plies were flown to them along the way 
by Civil Air Patrol pilots. 


Itemized 


Glass Shutters. New windows, made 
of plate glass shutters, open like Venetian 
linds, can’t be pulled up and down. 
Odor Away. Kill fresh paint smell by 
hanging a perforated paper bag containing 
1 or 2 lbs. charcoal in center of room. 
Streamlined. Plan some day to buy 
a bottom sheet shaped at corners to slip- 
cover mattress; top sheet with a cuff at 
one end to slip neatly over mattress. 
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National Safety Council 


MODEL HOME with gate for toddlers at the stair head, while good lighting points up safety. 


Bread Debate 


Out of a flurry of debate among nu- 
tritionists on the food value of bread, 
came two points of agreement: 1. Whole 
wheat bread is more nutritious than white 
bread, enriched under wartime regulations. 
2. Present enrichment improves white 
flour but restores less nutrients than are 
removed in milling. 

With expiration of War Food Order 
No, 1, six months after VJ-Day, states 
will be on their own to regulate bread en- 
richment. Eighteen have passed laws to 
continue the wartime formula. While oth- 
ers took no action, nutrition experts urged 
stepping up enrichment requirements, not 
just maintaining present standards. 

Voicing the general opinion, Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, Johns Hopkins university, 
stated that war bread, fortified with lab- 
oratory-made riboflavin, thiamine, niacin 
and one mineral, iron, is “wholly ‘inade- 
quate”; then added that enrichment by 
6% dried skim milk, wheat germ, dried 
brewers’ yeast rather than synthetic nutri- 
ents makes a yellower but far better loaf. 


Potato Test 


Vegetable crop specialists at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., discovered a 
specific gravity test to separate mealy po- 
tatoes from non-mealy ones. 

The test is simple. All potatoes sink 
in water because they’re heavier than 
water. But adding common table salt to 
the water makes it heavier and some po- 
tatoes will float. 

Float 150,000. Over six years, Cor- 
nell scientists floated 150,000 potatoes in 
a wide variety of salt water solutions. 
Potatoes that float in 2 oz. of salt to a 


i of water definitely aren’t mealy, they 


ound. Those that partially submerge in 
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24 oz, to a pint of water are slightly or 
medium mealy. Those that sink are mealy. 

The tests aid in picking potatoes for 
dehydration.- If a potato is non-mealy be- 
fore dehydration, it will be gummy and 
pasty when reconstituted. 


Cookie Master 


A whiff of freshly baked cookies cir- 
cled the Freeport, Ill., firehouse. It came 
from the fire department’s own kitchen, 
meant Fireman Frank Lawver was on the 
job turning out his weekly batch of 50 
dozen cookies—central station No. 1’s con- 
tribution to the town’s service snack bar. 
i Lawver, who’s hung around kitchens 
ever since he was a boy,.used to whip up 
an occasional batch of cookies for the 
firemen when he joined the force three 
years ago. Now he spends as much time 
baking for the snack bar as driving a 
salvage car, his regular job. Buddies help 
him with finances, dirty dishes, too. 

At home, Lawver’s wife, Jennie, is 
still kitchen master. But if she gets 
home late: from her job at the Kraft 
Cheese laboratory, Frank has dinner ready 
on the table. Sons, Jack, 18, Robert, 16, 
and Gene, 12, approve with gusto. 

In cookie baking, Lawver’s middle- 
west champion, the G.I.s say. Tops are: 

Ice Box Cookies: 1 c. shortening; 
1 c. brown sugar; 1 c. white sugar; 2 
eggs well beaten; 1 tsp. vanilla; 14 c. 
flour; 1 tsp. salt; 1 tsp. soda; 3 c. oat- 
meal; 4 c. chopped nuts. 

Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add eggs and vanilla, mixed together. 
Sift flour, salt and soda and add. Mix 
nuts and oatmeal thoroughly and add. 
Divide into three portions, roll in wax 
paper and chill in ice box over night. 
Slice very thin and bake on ungreased 
cookie sheet. 


Food Tips 


Drumsticks. Record turkey crop will 
mean 44 Ibs. for each civilian this fall. 





FIREMAN FRANK LAWVER doesn't burn a one. 


AUTOMATIC 


Safety For Baby and Comfort For 
“You! Our heat doesn’t pack at the 
ceiling. We move the heat down to 
the floor, to give you warm ankles, 
greater comfort! For comfort heat- 
ing, remember Warm-Floors Cole- 
man. Floor furnaces, central heat 
plants, oil heaters. 


The New Kind of Furnace Destined to 
Sweep America. Cutaway view shows 
exclusive features that mean warm- 
floor comfort. Works with or without 
a basement. Proved in thousands of 
homes. Free book, “The Inside Story,” 
gives details of this and other heat- 


ing developments, and new Coleman— 


Water Heater. Write for it to The 
Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. P-653, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 
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No Basement Needed—Sits Beneath the Floor 


If You Like to Take It Easy, 
We Designed This Floor Furnace for You 





Throw Away Your Shovel! 
With one finger you can tend 
Coleman’s amazing floor fur- 
nace. Start it in the fall and let it 
go. So take it easy, men—nothing 
to do. Take it easy, pocketbook, 
the low cost will surprise you. 


Don’t Dust Daily! Take it easy, 
ladies! No ashes, no dirty fuel 
to carry. Furniture, wallpaper, 
curtains and drapes will last 
longer, look nicer, with auto- 
matic heat from clean, dustless 
fuels—gas, oil, or butane. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Wichita 1 + Philadelphia 8 - Los Angeles 54 + Toronto, Canada 
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Who says. 
Tampax 1s 
ney ¢ 


T ALL DEPENDS on the way 
| you look at it. Doctors 
know that Tampax is based 
on the old and well-tried principle of 
“internal absorption.”’ Yet to the woman 
who discovers and uses Tampax, it cer- 
tainly is a modern, up-to-date and revo- 
lutionary method of monthly sanitary 
protection. 

THE INVENTOR OF TAMPAX has simpli- 
fied this “‘new-old” principle and .made 
it available for the use of women gener- 
ally. One feature is the patented throw- 
away applicator, making insertion dainty 
and easy. (Your hands need not even 
touch the Tampax) .... Other features 
are lack of odor, quick changing and 
easy disposal. 

TAMPAX 1S MADE OF PURE surgical cot- 
ton throughout, so compressed that the 
user cannot feel it when it is in place. It 
is absolutely invisible in use and can 
cause not the slightest bulge or wrinkle 
in the clothing. No belts, pins or external 
pads! ... At drug and notion counters. 
Whole month's supply slips into your 
purse. Economy box holds 4 months’ 
(average) supply. Tampax Incorporated, 


Palmer, Mass. REGULAR 


3 absorbencies < surer 
a JUNIOR 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 
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compared with 24 lbs. in pre-war years. 

Tip. Salad oil cooks fish best. Butter, 
margarine burn at too low a temperature, 
tests show. 

Crunchy. To crisp hashed brown po- 
tatoes, add hot water to melted fat—about 
4c. for 4 c. diced potatoes. 

Wrappers. Directions for making 
heat-sealed frozen food bags are given in 
“How to Prepare Vegetables and Fruits 
for Freezing,” free leaflet by U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


HEALTH 


High Blood Pressure Pill 


A pill a day to keep your blood pres- 
sure down. This may be future procedure 
for people with high blood pressure. Right 
now the only drawback, says Dr. Arthur 
Grollman, Southwestern Medical college, 
Dallas, Tex., is that it’s too expensive to 
produce the contents of that daily pill. 

Grollman’s treatment for high -blood 
pressure is based on the theory “hyper- 
tension” is caused by a defect in the kid- 
neys. If the kidneys are damaged and 
unable to produce a certain chemical es- 
sential to normal- blood pressure, high 
blood pressure is the result. To lower the 
blood pressure, Grollman obtains the same 
chemical from hog kidneys, administers it 
to his patients. 

Trouble is, it takes 100 hog kidneys 
to make a single day’s dose. However, 


Grollman says, fish and plant oils also 
contain the pressure-lowering agent, may 
eventually be a practical source of supply. 
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German Measies & Pregnancy 


Pregnant women were warned of a 
new and frightening hazard. It was Ger- 
man measles. Australian doctors, investi- 
gating 78 babies born with cataracts, dis- 
covered that with few exceptions the ba- 
bies’ mothers had all had German measles 
during their early months of pregnancy. 
Besides having cataracts, most of the ba- 
bies were small, undernourished, 44 had 
bad hearts. 

Then 49 mothers who had German 
measles during pregnancy were _inter- 
viewed. Thirty-one of them had given 
birth to babies with cataracts, deaf- 
mutism, mental retardation or abnormally 
small heads, 

Stronger Virus? American doctors 
reported similar findings in the U. S. Only 
explanation they couldsoffer as to why 
congenital defects weren’t traced before 
now to German measles is that the virus 
may have become more virulent or under- 
gone some change in recent years. 

Until the virus can be isolated and a 
vaccine prepared against it, they warned, 
there is little expectant mothers can do 
except avoid exposure to the disease, re- 
ceive serum taken from a convalescing 
victim in the hope that it will make any 
attack so light the baby won’t suffer. 


Crutch, New-style 


They were both leg amputees and 
they wanted to see the manager of the 
Lofstrand Co., Silver Spring, Md. In his 
office they put on a demonstration. They 
walked with a revolutionary crutch, a 
rather crude wooden affair they had made 
themselves in the hospital workshop. 

The manager’s eyes lit up. The ad- 
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STRICKEN SONS. Lloyd, David and Billy Pinion, all dying from rare muscular dystrophy, get 
comic books from their mother in their Salisbury, N. C., home. 
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COLLAPSIBLE CRUTCHES. A vet demon- 


strates. 


vantages were easy to see. “A single, waist- 
high stick, equipped with a handle and 
a bracelet which clamped to the soldier’s 
arm replaced the old-style, shoulder-braced 
crutch. Working on a swivel, the arm 
bracelet allowed the amputee complete 
freedom of his hands to open doors, light 
cigarets without losing his balance. or 
dropping his crutch. The company added 
more improvements, aluminum instead of 
wood, construction so that the crutch 
could be adjusted for height, folded up 
and packed into a suitcase (see picture). 
1,000 Free. First two pairs of the 
new crutches went to the designers. Envi- 
ous vets begged for more. One hundred 
pairs were delivered free; 1,000 more 
promised. Then, faced with dwindling as- 
sets, the company regretfully called a halt. 
They'll finish the 1,000; after that the 
new crutches will be available for a fee. 


Oysters & Neurotics 


If Junior turns up his nose at too 
many foods, perhaps he should visit a 
psychiatrist. Lt. Richard Wallen, writing 
in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, declared that dislike of many 
foods is one symptom of psychoneurosis. 

This was discovered when the food 
likes and dislikes of 95 young men dis- 
charged from the Navy for psychiatric 
reasons were compared with the food likes 
and dislikes of 200 normal young men. 
Every food, except cantaloupes and pears, 
was disliked by a larger proportion of the 
neurotics than of the normal men. 

The neurotics especially shunned 
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WORQS of CHRIST in RED 
. er 1600 Pages, 


Know the joey of owning or giving this Master Edition; it has 





a Salman's § World-Famous Multico 
CHRIST HEAD PORTRAIT. 


including a 


Gallery of 24 Masterful Reproductions 
of Biblical Art in Full Color 
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REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 


Ve OU must see this truly fine Bible to appre- 
te ciate the resplendent beauty of its lavishly 
decorated cover, illuminated with genuine 
24K. gold leaf. Covers of comparable radiance 
and gorgeous ornementation are found only on 
precious Pulpit Bibles. You can't help but admire 
Sallman's masterly Christ Head Portrait, ac- 
claimed by all as a truly inspiring representation 
of our Savior. 
An ideal Gift for Promotion Day, Graduation, 
Birthday, Church and Sunday School 
Attendance —for the Pulpit—or the Bride— 
to be treasured forever. 


Reautitul 5-coler breadside describing 
in pictures and words our Gilt Ribles 








KNOW YOUR BIBLECO., Dept. B8 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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everything you could possibly desire in a Lifetime Bible! Please send me the 24K. gold: c Ft 
~ ; REFERENCE BIBLE. | am enclosing $8.50. It is agreed | may 
Contains 180 pages of Concordance. en mecpae retumn it within § days if not completely plesed with it end | 
60,000 Center-column References. mints a van 


160 pages of Bible Study Dictionary. 
Presentation Page in Color —Family Register. 
14 Multicolor Maps - Self-pronouncing Text. 
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Beautifully hand-bound in Genuine Leather. 
WANT a permanent business 

rofession of your own? 

hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in pe greatly needed 

fession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

w weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacies, cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. 
Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Me. 





Aut THe BEST SELLERS” 
You CAN READ FOR # 


NOW YOU CAN GET A FULL 
MONTH’S reading enjoyment and show 
to advantage as a sparkling conversation- 
alist when the new books are discussed, at 
only a small fraction of the cost of even 
one of today’s popular editions. 


|GET THE EXCITING DETAILS 
|OF THIS NEWEST BOOK 


READING PLAN. We will send 
you absolutely free and without obligation 
an Application for Club Membership 
made out in your name, together with a 
list of twenty best sellers. Or, if you want 
to get started on your reading right aw ay, 
send us $1 to be applied to your first 
month’s rental, for as many books as you 
can read in a month. We will send ‘you im- 
mediately a Postalending Library Club 
Membership Certificate, plus the best 
seller of your choice as your first rental 
book. 


[MAIL COUPON NOW >» 
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THINK OF IT! The ieciali 
Library Club will send you one 
best seller after another as fast 
@s you can read and return 
them, for only $1 a month. 


Postalending Library Club, 2534 Broadway, 
Dept. P-8, 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me Application for Club Mem- 
bership and list of 20 t Sellers. No obliga- 
tion () 

I enclose $1 to be credited to first month's rental. 
You are to send me a Postalénding ~ gomiy Club 
Membership Certificate inscribed with my name, 
a list of the 20 best sellers, plus a rental copy of 


I am to enjoy the full privileges of the Postalend- 
ing Libra: ry Club CD. 
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Fiper power 


PLUS. 


Models to meet 
every preference 
and need 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 






BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph,Leader 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs. 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rainbow colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 
£ SEND NO MONEY ...ORDER NOW — PAY 
















LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for fall plant- 
ing for only $1.69 aime c. 0. d. postage. Cash 
orders sent pre Free + Prompt action 
brings you 25 —— eladioia bulblets FREE. 


Act now. Send your name and ad: 


HOLLAND DUTCH TULIP co. Dept. M-30 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


. P. O. Box 47 






























is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 


about. guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
Massachusetts 








I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 
handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for mel 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Ora’ 


WARREN'S 
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New Blended Flavors 


Made B 
BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
Fhiladelphia 44, Pa. 
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grapefruit juice, cabbage, bean soup and 
potato soup. They hated the “slimy” 
look of oysters. One couldn’t stand jello 
“because it quivers.” 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. Canterbury to Rome. 


100 Years After 


London’s Victorian parlors buzzed 
with excitement. Women in amazement 
chattered: “How could he!” The news 
startled Englishmen, from pub to parlia- 
ment—renowned St. Mary’s vicar, the 
Rev. John Henry Newman, “turned Ro- 
man Catholic.” 

Top talk for months, Newman’s break 
with the Church of England (Oct. 9, 
1845) bombshelled British church society, 
touched off 100 years of debate on which 
was the better half—his life before or aft. 

Hard work and religious fervor won 
him honors at Oxford and St. Mary’s 
vicarage soon after ordination, “His great- 
est contribution to 19th century litera- 
ture,” said Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, canon 
chancellor of Washington Cathedral (Epis- 
copal), “are his sermon masterpieces de- 
livéred from that distinguished pulpit.” 

“Lead Kindly Light." After four 
years, Newman quit. Plagued by spiritual 
uncertainties, he sailed for Italy. His 
universally-accepted hymn, Lead Kindly 
Light, was written enroute. On returning, 
he co-founded the Oxford Movement 
(1833). 

At the outset, the movement attacked 
British liberalism and social reform, de- 
fended Anglican ritual, hurled bitter 
charges at the Pope. He retracted these, 
made peace with the Vatican, and two 
years later shed the Protestant “cloth” to 
take orders from Rome. 

Newman’s “Oxford” group fell apart 
after 1845. But the Oxfordites left their 
mark. “High Church” Anglicans got rit- 
ual with a capital “R.” 

Vatican acclaim limelighted Newman, 
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the convert, and his new writings. For his 
scholarship (and fruits of conversion), the 
78-year-old priest was capped a cardinal 
by Pope Leo XIII. 

Newman Clubs. Despite the church’s 
highest_honor, Cardinal Newman died in 
near-seclusion. Today 600 Newman Clubs 
(the first founded at University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1893) organize Catholic stu- 
dents on college campuses, help keep New- 
man’s name alive. 


Student Circuit-Riders 


Circuit-riding preachers are back 
again in Georgia. Fifty Emory university 
student pastors are making weekly rounds 
to keep religion going in 200 vacant rural 
pulpits throughout the Atlanta area. 

Preacher-candidates average four or 
five congregations, travel up to 175 miles 
from Atlanta. Vested with pastoral au- 
thority (limited to use within his part- 
time charge), the student pastor leaves 
the Methodist seminary Friday afternoon, 


returns Monday. Meanwhile, supply 
preachers are on call for funerals, mar- 
riages, baptisms. For their work, they 


earn the usual.compensation for rural pas- 


torates ($900 to $1,400 a year), which 
they use for seminary expenses. 
Purpose :. Practical experience for 
prospective preachers. 
German Religion Today 
German church life, “drawn” for 


more than a decade by Nazi tyranny and 
now : “quartered” by Allied occupation 
zones, is a tough reconstruction problem. 

Roman Catholic leadership centers 
around Michael Cardinal Faulhaber, 76- 
year-old Archbishop of Munich. At Fulda, 
century-old seat of German Catholicism, 
leaders outlined goals for 22 million Ger- 
man Catholics. They seek (1) to revive 
confessional (parochial) schools, (2) re- 
sume publication of church literature, (3) 
restore seminary training, monasteries and 
convents, (4) srebuild damaged churches. 

Dioceses Split. Allied occupation 
zones hamper Catholic work because some 
dioceses are divided by military boun- 
daries, and the Russians don’t allow inter- 
zone pastoral work. 

Protestant Merger? Formation of 
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CATHOLIC — Michael Cardinal Faulhaber. 
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THE STICK-ON 





Thin or worn-through shoes easily and quickly 
soled with TREDS. Anyone can do it. Long: 
wearing, waterproof, non-skid soles for shoes, 
rubbers and boots. Cement TREDS on brand-new 
shoes and original soles will never wear out. 


TREDS will not mar floors. 

Protect The Sole And You Protect The Shoe. 
One pair of TREDS, tube of cement, applicator 
and scraper—all complete with full directions on 
display card. Only 25¢ at your favorite Hardware, 
Sc and 10c or General Store. Due to war restric: 
tions, your dealer may be temporarily out of 
TREDS, but keep asking for them. Thank you. 


AUBURN RUBBER CORP 
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[PHOTO Xmas CA 


American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, etc If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or print but include 25c addi- 
tional.) We have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Buff or 
White, deckled-edge or plain. All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
plate-sunk borders. Six for 40c; 12 
for 60c, 25 for $1.15; 50 for $2.15! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 5c ‘or snapshot and 
25e) TODAY! Supply limited 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family, 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a Xmas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 293 
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ENVELOPES 


La Crosse, Wis. 





Now Many Wear | 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETHs a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little | 
FASTEETH on your plates. Nogummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate odor”’ (den- | 
ture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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DIONNE ‘QUINTS’ 


promptly relieve coughing of 
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YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
This Easy Way By Ear! x. wor0 reading. 


All mystery is removed from piano playing with magic- 
like Mayberry Chord Slide and Transposer, and *'? LAY 
BY EAR" Instruction Book. Adjust the chord slide and 
the proper chord keys appear for you to play. Special 
price of $3.00 C.O.D. Order today: E. A. White Agency, 
Dept. 9c, 7024 Eastern Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D.C. 
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A PROTESTANT—Bishop Theophilus Wurm. 


the new “Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many,” more than a federation but short 
of an amalgamation of Protestantism, led 
by Bishop Theophilus Wurm of Wurttem- 
burg, indicates a united Protestant front 
for Germany (33.8 million Lutherans, 3.5 
million Reformed, .5 million others). 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, outspoken 
anti-Nazi, is vice-chairman responsible for 
contacting churches abroad. “Sermons,” 
said Niemoeller, “must express the 
church’s broad responsibilities in political 
and economic life.” 


Temple No. 8 


First temple built by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints, af- 
ter entering Utah, was Salt Lake City’s 
vast Victorian Gothic pile of gray granite, 
completed in 1893. Eight others are in 
the U. S., Hawaii, Canada. 

No. 8, the newest, was dedicated a 
fortnight ago at Idaho Falls, Idaho— 

- $1 million worth of white cast stone and 
marble, pyramided like a skyscraper in a 
monumental central tower. 

Mormon temples aren’t “churches.” 
They are religious centers for sacred ordi- 
nances—ritualistic courses of work and 
study done by living Mormons for the 
benefit of deceased relatives and friends. 
Through these ordinances, those in the 
spirit world are brought nearer to divine 
perfection, prepared for eternity. 

Rites. Among Mormon holy ordi- 
nances are: Baptism for the dead, wedlock 
between a living and a departed spouse 
(the living spouse may remarry in this 
world; “celestial marriages” are for time 
and eternity). No marriages are per- 
formed without civil license. The temple 
also provides genealogical help for mem- 
bers who want to trace ancestry and per- 
form ordinances for them. 

“Homecoming.” Reminding the ded- 
ication throng of the “great homecoming” 
at the end of time, Mormon president, 
George Albert Smith said: “Neglect in 
searching out genealogical information and 
doing vicarious ordinance work may make 
some of these reunions not so happy.” 

Regular worship services are held in 
the Latter-day Saints’, more than 1,200 
chapels. 












The elements that compose the in- 
candescent lamp were in existence 
long before omas Edison was 
born. He put them together in just 
the right way for practicability and 
efficiency. 

The new TRIUMPH Flashlight Bat- 
tery is an advancement as simple and 
as vital to an efficient dry cell as Edi- 
son’s first successful filament was to 
the incandescent lamp. ; 


Constructed on a new principle, 
the TRIUMPH Battery has 


NO SHELF DETERIORATION, 


even at high temperatures ! 


Regardless of when it was made or 
how long you keep it, your new TRI- 
UMPH Flashlight Battery will be 
100% efficient when you are ready 
to put it into use, 





>* TRIUMPH WILE 





FOLLOW VICTORY x 


For duration, TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
of Elkton, Md., will continue to produce 100% for Victory 
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' THE TOWN 


Defense 


Decentralization, sub-surface cities pro- 
posed as nation studies plans for 
protection against atomic bomb. 


U.S. discovered the secret of the 
atomic bomb, must now find a defense 
for it. It’s a problem that goes down to 
the roots of future town and city planning. 

For the time being, thinking on atom- 
ic defense follows two lines: (1) Decen- 
tralization, (2) sub-surface cities. 

Rep. Leslie C. Arends, (R.-Ill.) sug- 
gested decentralization when he introduced 
a bill in the House calling for the creation 
of a commission to study atomic defense. 
Should atom war come, he said, big cities 
like Washington, New York, Chicago and 
Detroit would be “the most dangerous 
spots on earth.” 

Scatter Cities. To save the nation, 
he said, “It might be necessary to plan for 
the eventual decentralization of all indus- 
tries, the ultimate evacuation and scatter- 
ing of big cities.” 

William Fielding Ogburn, professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, 
goes even farther, He envisions turning 
Manhattan Island “back to the Indians,” 
splitting up Chicago into 100 towns of 
40,000 population each. 

Moreover, he added, “We might break 
up Washington, D. C., into fragments and 
distribute them around the country—with 
perhaps happy results.” 

“We once lived without big cities,” 
he said, “and can do it again. . . . What 
does a metropolis have that a city of 
25,000 to 50,000 does not have?” 

As Ogburn sees .it, 1,000 cities could 
be fashioned out of the present 200 cities 
of over 50,000 population. Other Ogburn 
suggestions: More specializing by smaller 
cities (like Rochester, Minn., in medicine) 
to establish separate centers for music, 
painting, learning, furs, jewelry, etc.; 
magic-carpeting Atlantic seaboard cities 
to wide, open spaces. 

Underground. Advocate of sub- 
surface cities as an atomic bomb defense 
measure is Louis Burchiss, New York 
aerial armaments expert. Pointing out that 
the super-weapon can’t penetrate the 
earth’s surface very far, he sees an era of 
underground civilization with vast indus- 
trial and housing areas built under moun- 
tains andsupplied by subterranean railroads. 


They Work to Play 


In the soaring ‘20s, Detroit Masons 
built a country club at Lake St. Clair, 
Mich., topped by a $750,000 clubhouse. 
Came the depression, came the tax col- 
lectors, and the state found itself owning 
a “white elephant.” 

Meantime, the Village of St.- Clair 


Shores had been steadily growing from a 
summer resort to a substantial suburb of 
14,000. The villagers, most of whom 
worked in Detroit, seven miles away, 
figured they could make something of the 
“elephant,” acquired the 25 «acres and 
properties from the state for free. 

The village decided the derelict club- 
house would cost too much to repair and 
maintain, had it torn down. Then it began 
building: Beaches, playgrounds, camp 
sites, athletic grounds. But the village 
could afford to appropriate only $14,000 
($1 per resident). 

Labor Problem. Civic organizations 
and businessmen contributed more funds, 
but labor was the big problem, a problem 
solved in good part on Sundays by the 
voluntary services of scores of villagers 
who turn out with hoes, rakes, shovels, 
pickaxes to clean up the clubhouse debris 
left by the wreckers. ,Other volunteers 
man air compressors, air hammers, trucks, 
graders, fence erectors, furnished by the 
village department of public works, to 
change the “white elephant” into “one of 
the finest recreation sites in the U. S.” 


Revival in Rindge 


Rindge, N. H., was typical of hun- 
dreds of run-down hill towns from Maine 
to Georgia. For a century it drifted. In 
1820 its population was 1,298; in 1940 
it was 629. 

In the fall of ’43, a group of towns- 
folk plus a few summer residents took 
stock of the situation and asked a few 
questions, “Why shouldn’t Rindge have a 
long-term planning board? Why shouldn’t 
the town have decent roads, reasonable 
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zoning restrictions, an up-to-date consoli- 
dated school? Why shouldn’t Rindge, af- 
ter the war, attract desirable people to 
come and build summer homes? Why not 
make Rindge a place to which people ‘of 
moderate circumstances would like to re- 
tire? Within so miles of Boston, why 
shouldn’t Rindge be a center for increas- 
ingly popular winter sports?” 

Action. This thinking made Rindge 
a trail-blazer. A  seven-man planning 
board was appointed by the selectmen. 
The New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission sent men to 
map the town, make a detailed survey. 
“Our problem,” said Douglas B. Coates, 
chairman of the selectmen, “was to arouse 
the citizens of the town to a realization 
of present conditions and to stimulate 
thinking about the future. We operate 
through town meetings and all plans must 
be approved by a majority of citizens. 
We think democracy . . . makes people do 
their own planning.” 

Goals. Immediate projects are a 
modern consolidated school, and a pro- 
gram to hard-surface the town’s 20 miles 
of dirt roads. 

Douglas Sloan, former summer resi- 
dent but now year ’round, is the planning 
board’s dynamic chairman. Said he: “We 
have a great opportunity here, the same 
as countless hill towns in eastern United 
States. Our small towns will always have 
some farms and a few small industries. 
But our future is inescapably linked with 
summer residents and those who wish to 
retire to the country.” 


Bennet’s Record 


For 363 days of the year, Bennet, 
Nebr. (pop. 412), acts its size. But at 
summer’s end each year, the town stages a 
2-day horse and mule show that draws 
visitors from every Nebraska county and 
neighboring states. ° 

This year a record 25,000 persons 
(5,000 more than attended the show in 
gasoline-rationed 1944) swarmed into the 
tiny town, ate it out of food, saw Bennet’s 
horses and mules put through their paces. 

The show is the idea of Mrs. Lourene 
Wishart, who owns a farm near Bennet. 
She staged first show in 1933, presented 
20 sorrel draft colts, gave as prizes a 
sack of flour, a can of peaches. The next 
year harness teams, other classes were 
added. Mules joined the third show. 
Eventually bleachers weré erected and 
flood lights installed for night showings. 

Prize List. This year 600 horses com- 
peted. Prizes included $1,500 in cash, a 
team of draft horses and a saddle horse. 
Every kind of horse that ever kicked up 
dust on the roads around Bennet was on 
display. There were draft and saddle 
horses and colts, Albinos, Percherons, Bel- 
gians, Morocco Spots, Shetland and Hack- 
ney ponies, cowboy stock horses, mules. 

The show had a circus touch, too. 
Riders on horseback jogged off a square 
dance to the tune of Turkey in the Straw. 
And there was a parade of old vehicles 
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from surreys “with the fringe on top” to 
rigs with parasol coverings. 


Combat Babies 


Mothers, who had little chance to 
show off their babies during the war years, 
trooped into Oklahoma City from all 
parts of the state. 

They came to enter their darlings in 
a combat baby show at Oklahoma City’s 
Salvation Army USO. Mrs. Evelyn Flinn, 
club director, made just one rule: Only 
babies of soldier, sailor or marine fathers 
serving .overseas could enter. e 

Down the line went the judges, ad- 
miring 175 babies in best bibs and tuckers. 
Two of the babies had never seen their 
fathers, never will. They were killed in 
action. Dad of another long has been 
listed “missing in action.” 

Also in the show were two sets of 
twin boys, a hula-skirted girl, a baby 
dressed in a miniature marine uniform 
like her daddy wears. 

King and Queen. At the end of the 
line, the judges went into a huddle, picked 
a king and queen, both from Oklahoma 
City. The king: 10-months-old James 
Thomas Caraway II, whose father, a flier, 
was killed in a crash in Burma in Aug. 
1944. The queen: 18-months-old Barbara 
Lou Barker. Her dad is serving with the 
AAF in Europe. 


Curtain Time 


The curtain at the Erlanger, Atlanta, 
went up on The Age Between, and a new 
movement in the American theater. 

Called Veterans’ Theater, Inc., it is 
made up of ex-G.Il.s and G.I.s—20 in 
all at present—teamed up behind the foot- 
lights to produce plays written by former 
service men and women. 

Group’s spokesman is Channing Over- 
ton, once associated with the New York 
Theater Guild and Eve LeGallienne’s Rep- 
ertory Company. Serving at Fort McPher- 





PLAY MAKER. Veterans’ Theater's Overton. 
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BLUE RIBBON BABIES. King James Caraway, Queen Barbara Barker of Oklahoma. City. 





son, Ga., Overton met other G.I.s inter- 
ested in the stage, formed Veterans’ The- 
ater, Inc. It includes actors, writers, pro- 
ducers, directors, set designers, stage 
hands. 

Feet on Ground. Overton wrote and 
directed The Age Between, hopes to make 
Veterans’ Theater, Inc. nation-wide in 
scope and appeal. “But,” he said, “that 


will have to wait until we can get our .~ 


feet on the greund.” 

First aim is to make the group sol- 
vent enough to qualify for a G.I, loan. 

“Veterans’ Theater, Inc. is like a gro- 
cery business,’ Overton said. “First, you 
get the farmer, then the wholesaler, the 
jobber and the retailer. All working to- 
gether they turn out a product.” 

After its Atlanta premiere, Veterans’ 
Theater, Inc. and The Age Between took 
to the road, played Savannah, Augusta, 
now look ahead to the time when the 
whole nation becomes their stage. 


Banana Split Champ 


Through long, weary months overseas, 
some of them spent in a British hospital 
recovering from war wounds, Sgt. Eddie 
Hughes, Monessen, Pa., dreamed nightly 
of his first love—banana splits. Particu- 
larly the big, mouth-watering ones he used 
to get at Joe Weiss’ drug store in his 
home town, 

Back from the war, Hughes made a 
bee-line for Joe’s place, ordered up. 

Joe put together a super-special. On 
a large meat platter, he arranged 10 ba- 
nanas, two quarts of ice cream, a quart 
of fruit salad, and marshmallow and chot- 
olate syrup, diced pineapple, nuts, cherries 
and whipped cream galore. Fortunately, 
the bicarb was handy, 


Soft and Low 


Denver & Rio Grande Western rail- 
road engineers now go easy on the whistle 
cord when they pull into Price, Utah, in the 
dead of night. This is a concession to 
Price’s light sleepers. 

Disturbed by shrill blasts from D. & 
R. G. W. whistles, Price residents com- 
plained to the mayor. City fathers called 
in railroad officials, threatened to enact an 
anti-whistle law. The railroad men prom- 
ised to make their engineers use a lighter 
touch, got another chance, 


Michigan Experiment 


Ways of improving the lot of the 


* small rural community will be sought from 


experiments to be conducted in Michigan. 
The experimental project will last eight 
years and cost $500,000. 

The program was prompted by dis- 
closure that only 28% of the homes in 
rural Michigan communities have running 
water, 16% bathtubs or showers, 17% 
flush toilets, 26% central heating, and 
15% gas or electricity for cooking. The 
state-local project will be financed by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


New Crossroads Stores 


Many gasoline filling stations will 
make business history by becoming the 
crossroads stores of tomorrow (in the 
words of an Illinois station operator: 











With cotton bags you can make attractive 
luncheon sets, table covers, kitchen curtains, 
pajamas, blouses, and many other useful 
items for your home and family. Your sugar, 
flour, meal, and feed bags furnish you with 
sturdy cotton sewing material. 


This new 32-page “Bag : 
of Tricks for Home Sew- 
ing” gives sewing in- 
structions, pictures new 
prize-winning ideas, tells 
you how to make dozens 
of clever, useful things. 


Send for your “Bag of Tricks t 

for Home Sewing” now—be 

double thrifty: make your cotton bags do double 
duty. Write today...a postcard will do... Address: 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 
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SUGGESTIONS 
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- ger better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 

ge better performance 
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“One-stop places where you can buy any- 
thing anybody wants”’). 

One big oil firm with plans ready to 
go is Phillips Petroleum Co. Some of its 
station operators have been told they'll 
be able to sell radios, electric lamps, 
stoves, refrigerators, coffee pots and other 
household appliances on the installment 
plan. 

The filling station would deduct its 
commission from the down payment. Pur- 
chases would be made from floor samples 
in the station. A central distributing 
point within the state or region would ship 
the merchandise to the customer. 

Another reported tie-up is between 
Goodrich Rubber and Shell Oil, involving 
sale of dishes, toys, overalls, plastic prod- 
ucts, screen wire, from filling stations on 
a mail order catalog basis. A Chicago 
chain of filling stations also sells from 
catalogs. The Firestone line of more than 
100 items was contracted for by another 
oil company.: 

Meaning. Entry of gas stations into 
general merchandising is one of the big- 
gest retail developments since modern 
drug stores, with their food, books, rec- 
ords, cosmetics, novélties and jewelry, re- 
placed the old-fashioned apothecary shops. 

Effect. The implications are plain: 
Big-time competition for small-time 
stores, the start of a broader distribution 
movement that may become a boom. 


Baby Beef 


Wisconsin, the nation’s dairyland, is 
taking steps to encourage increased pro- 
duction of meat. And it’s starting its cam- 
paign with young farmers-to be. 

The Wisconsin Livestock Breeders As- 
sociation sponsored three baby beef shows 
throughout the state. First was the North- 
east Wisconsin Junior Livestock Show at 
Green Bay. It brought to the Brown 
County fair grounds at Green Bay, young 
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livestock raisers with their Wisconsin-bred 
beef (also pigs, lambs )—294 entries in all. 

Picking a grand champion was no easy 
task, but after much. deliberation judges 
pinned the biggest blue ribbon on Rolling 
Power Rusty, a Hereford junior yearling, 
owned by Dean M. Strid, 11, Green Bay. 


New Mower 


Whirlwind Lawn Mower Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has developed a 4-wheeled mower 
that cuts grass growing flush against 
houses, along sidewalk edges, under bushes. 

The mower’s two blades are driven 
at high speed by a 14 hp. motor. Speed 
of the blades, housed under a metal cover, 
creates a suction which pulls flat-lying 
grass upright to be cut, draws forward 
grass growing against a wall. The cover 
lifts up branches so that the mower can 
operate under bushes, and shrubs. 


Kaiser’s Plans 


Weeks ago shipbuilder Henry Kaiser 
announced he’d build automobiles after 
the war. With Joseph W. Frazer, Graham- 
Paige president who helped develop the 
jeep, he formed the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
Now they’ve leased the Willow Run plant 
at Detroit where Henry Ford built bomb- 
ers, say they'll start production in early 
1946. 

Plan is to produce low-cost “Kaisers”’ 
and medium-priced “Frazers.” Both will 
be full-sized, 6-passenger sedans and will 
compete with other cars in their price 
class. Sales will be through distributors 
and dealers. 


Fish Story 


A new canning method is a break for 
workers at California fish canneries. 

It permits them to Work a regular 
8-hour day instead of laboring at odd 


Acme 


THE WINNER. Deon M. Strid gets blue ribbon his prize bull won at Green Bay, Wis., show. 
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rush to 
before 


night, in a 
fish canned 


hours, often late at 
get newly-arrived 
spoiling. 

Now when the catch comes in, it’s 
chilled in brine at 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This keeps the fish without spoiling (at 
least 48. hours) until processed. 

O. W. Lang, fish research director at 
the University of California, developer of 
the method, says chilling makes the fish 
firmer, easier to handle, produces a su- 
perior product. 


EDUCATION 





Press Association, Inc. 


DON'T CRY. Harriet Cousins, 5, sits sadly at 
home because Detroit schools are so crowded 
she can't attend. 





Even Steven 


“That can’t be right,’ muttered Supt. 
Samuel J. Wassom of the Lenox, lowa, 
public schools, when final student enroll- 
ments were tabulated. He ordered a re- 


count, but the results remained the same: 
Grade school, 75 girls, 75 boys; high 
school, 58 girls, 58 boys; total, 133 girls, 


133 boys. Page Robert Ripley. 


Pledge Signers 


Three years ago the White Plains, 
N. Y., boafd of education cracked down 
on school fraternities and sororities, or- 
dered them to disband after a girl com- 
mitted suicide because her sister was de- 
nied membership. 

Instead of dissolving their seven fra- 
ternities and three sororities, pupils 
changed the names to “clubs,” continued 
to operate as before. 


This year the board got tough, or- 
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CIGARETTES 


All popular brands. Extremely fast service. 
$1.39 a carton postpaid; minimum order 3, car- 
tons. Send check or money order today. Ace 
Mail Order A-Box 150, East Orange, N. J. 





™™"YouR CHILD’ 


Relieve your child’s cough due to a cold with Dr. Drake’s 
Glessco. This famous remedy is specially prepared for chil- 
dren, eases sensitive little throats, helps eliminate phlegm 
and promotes healing of irritated membranes. Children 
like its pleasant taste. Give your child the relief Dr. Drake’s 
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has brought to millions. 
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The ideal Gift 
For Mother, Dad, Sis 
Or Brother 
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Sold on an 
“Examine At Our Risk" 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


TAKE PICTURES 
YOU WILL TREASURE 


Imagine getting a genuine Photo Master with a ground 
and pitch polished lens in the face of one of the most dras- 
tic camera shortages in our history! A camera i to 
take pictures in full color as well as black and white! A 
camera that will enable you to graphically record the events 
and people of the present for you to enjoy in the future. 
Yes, start today to take pictures of things as they 

It’s a real thrill that will bring you reflected pleasures for 
years to comes So order your Photo Master now! And if 
after the postman delivers it you don’t think the $3.98 you 
paid for it is the best $3.98 you've ever spent—return it 
within 10 days and we'll refund your money cheerfully— 
and quick as a flash! Since you can’t lose, why delay? 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR CAMERA 


| NATIONAL NOVEL TIES—Depr. PO-42 

j 8 So. Dearborn 5, Ti. 
j Rush Photo Master at $3.98 with Carrying Case for only 
1, extra. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back if returned 


| within 10 days. 
CHECK ONE 
gO Lom enclosing $4 for Paymens in full Send Comore and Con 9 
Postpaid. 


©) Send Camera and Case C.0.D. 8 il pay puamen 92¢tmn penages fl 

you went 3 retls rotts of We. 127 Film tencegh tor 48 pictures) 

co ae Ble plus postage ond handling costs CHECK BELOW. 
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A Film postpaid. 
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Make SHELL JEWELRY at Home } 


Learn to make beautiful SHELL JEWELRY as a profitable 
business or a fascinating hobby. EASY TO LEARN. iilus- 
trated instruction book and materials to make pins and ear- 
rings sent for only $1.95. (Send money-order or check with 
= pay postage.) Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
retun ° 
JUNGLE NOVELTY COMPANY, DEPT. F. P.0. BOX 344, 
STATION A, ST. PETERSBURG 2, FLORIDA. 
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1,000 EGGS 
IN EVERY HEN 


If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


“The great trouble with the poultry business has 
always been that the laying life of the hen was too 


short,” said Henry Trafford, nationally famous 


Poultry Expert, for nearly eighteen years Editor of | 


“Poultry Success.” 


The average pullet may lay 150 eggs or more—in | 


second year may lay 100. Then she goes to market. 
Yet it has been definitely established that every pullet 
hatched has from 1,000 to 3,000 or more minute egg 
germs in her system—and may, in many instances, be 
made to lay on a highly profitable basis for as long as 
five years—if given proper care. 

How to work to get up towards 1,000 eggs from 
hens instead of discarding them after one year of lay- 
ing; how to keep up production from fewer birds, save 
on upkeep, cost off beeading. rearing and feeding ex- 
pense, and so get more net profit from every dozen 
eggs. These and many other money-making poulery 
secrets are contained in Mr. Trafford’s 1,000 EG 
HEN PLAN of poultry raising, one copy of which 
will be sent free to any reader of this paper who keeps 
SIX hens or more. Eggs, this year, will be in great 
demand—at good prices—to take the place of ra- 
tioned meat. Means real profit to the smart poultry 
keeper who can make birds produce. Mr. ‘Trafford 
tells how. If you keep chickens and want them to 
pay with EXTRA EGGS, cut out this notice and 
mail with name and address "to PENN POULTRY 
SERVICE, Suite 241-F, 333 North 15th St., Philadel- 
phia (2), Pa., and free copy of the 1,000 EGG PLAN 
will be sent | be sent by return mail. 


BUILD Zouz Ocue BUSINESS 


Make more one— be independent — with your own busi- 
mess. Part or full time. No capital needed. "We |< 
Supplies furnished. Easy sales. Constant repeat orders. 
Every family a Ln Christmas gift sales unlimited. 
Rush request for Agent Catalog. 


McGregor Magazine Agency, Dept. P5, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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MAGIC & CARD TRICKS 


How to Perform for Fun & Money 
Mystifying stunts made easy. Secrets of 
magic revealed inthis jsnew i illustrated 
course. Teaches tricks with handker- 
», ropes, 


i" — a imac _— 
frienda. talog! K'cvarantae. 
NELSON Co... 321 Wabach Av. Devt 1K27, Chicago4, ill, 


FEET HURT? wen roar cision 


Many with tired. aching feet have found happy relief! 
So ny ahetabie Line WALKING ON A PILLOW! 
Made of fine soft, spongy material, leather covered. 
So light, flexible-—cushions and helps relieve your feet 
from heel to toes. If you suffer from metatarsal cal- 
louses, corns,foot pains or fallen arches, try Dr. Barron's 
Foot Cushion. Wear in any shoes—helps make walking 
“ ayy tor says: “I recommend Foot Cush- 
i? Ly ais ; Send aly $1.98 AAAS 
es will ship plus 
Guamantee aid ~ been hie vent Tmiat 
one you n't get 
cle ORTHO COMPA 1it West 83rd St., 
Lam. Now York City 24. 
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dered all 1,655 pupils to sigh pledges re- 
pudiating present or future membership 
in “secret, selective membership organ- 
izations,”’ or be barred from all athletics, 
school-sponsored clubs and other extra- 
curricular activities. 

So far all but 212 have signed the 
pledge, Principal Frank H. Nye declared. 
Among those who quit “clubs” were 19 
members of the football squad, several 
officers of the school’s general organiza- 
tions. 


Pupils Strike 


Parent-supported pupils upset school 
routine, went on.strike in two widely sep- 
arated sections of the country. They 
sought to enforce segregation of whites 
and Negroes in one instance; better school 
facilities in the other. 

Biggest disturbance was in Gary, 
Ind., where more than 1,000 elementary 
and high school students went on a week- 
long strike, demanding separate schools be 
provided for Negroes. 

They went back while the board of 
education decides. 

In Cheektowaga, N. Y., 46 of Dis- 
trict 4’s 53 elementary school pupils re- 
turned to classrooms after Andrew Na- 
pieralski Jr., attendance supervisor, threat- 
ened their parents with arrest for violating 
state education regulations. 

Parents and children complained the 
school, erected in 1890,, was in ‘“deplora- 
ble condition” and demanded a new one. 


Kids’ Library 


It just seemed like kids never could 
get the books they wanted to read at the 
Louisville, Ky., public libraries. Some 


banker, lawyer or businessman always 
had them. 
Tired of the stock answer, “Sorry 


Mr. Doe has it,’’ Susan Coltrane, 11, de- 
cided a library for boys and girls her age 
was the only answer to their reading prob- 


‘ lem. And she’d put it right in her own 





QUIET PLEASE. 
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basement where she could watch it. 

Aided by sixth-grade school chums, 
Susan scoured her own Tyler Lane neigh- 
borhood, unearthing long-forgotten copies 
of Little Women, Moby Dick, Tom Saw- 
yer, and other books dear to the hearts 
of children and grownups, too. 

Business is Good. Indexed and in 
place on lending shelves, Susan’s library 
opened to a flood of business on a daily 
2 to 6 p.m. basis. 

“Keep quiet,” “Don’t tear books,” 
and other familiar reading room signs 
greet the eyes of patrons when they enter. 
And while they don’t advertise it, Susan 
and her friends don’t care ¢00 much if a 
book is kept over the week’s lending pe- 
riod. For then the few cents’ fine’can be 
used to buy new books, 


Neglected Frontier 


Farm children are entitled to~the 
same educational opportunities as their 
city cousins, but few ever get them be- 
cause rural schools are the neglected fron- 
tiers of our national public school pro- 
gram. 

These facts were established during 
the first White House Conference on 
Rural Education held at Washington last 
October at the request of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

A “Charter of Education -for Rural 
Children” was compiled, setting forth 
immediate country school needs. 

Charter Day: Last week in proclaim- 
ing Oct. 4 as Rural School Charter Day, 
F, L. Schlagle, president, National Edu- 
cation Association, reported progress in 
the uphill fight to get better schools, 
equipment, teachers, but said country 
schools still are far below city school 
levels. 


Observe. the day with appropriate 


ceremonies, programs and discussions de- 
signed to inform the public of the work, 
problems and progress of country schools, 
and to enlist aid in getting early 
Schlagle urged. 


relief, 


" library. 


Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal 
Susan checks a returned book, others read favorite fiction in kids 
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ASSEMBLY-LINER. Millionaire Henry Ford. 


Ford of Dearborn 


- For all his wealth, Henry Ford is a 
simple man. 

He hasn’t changed much since he was 
a young mechanic. Though his Dearborn, 
Mich., home is enormous, he lives there 
like a Spartan. He despises stimulants, 
smoking. His spare frame shows what 
happens when a high-strung person eats 
plain food twice a day. 

Cool on the surface, he also is cour- 
teous, deferential, can be talkative, quietly 
joking. Personal publicity he avoids, ex- 
cept when he sees need for it—like the 
time he sent the “peace ship” to Europe 
in World War I, ran for Senate, was 
talked up for President, 

Power Wagon. Ford’s career began 
it 12, when near Dearborn, Mich.,. he 
beheld a clumsy engine used to power 
threshing machines. From job to job, it 
was mounted on a wagon and propelled 
the wagon along the road. This engine 
gave Ford his dream of a “horseless car- 
riage.” But he spared three years from 
Detroit machine shops to woo and win 
lively Clara Bryant, a hometown belle he 
met at a church social in 1885. She shared 
the lean years of tinkering, his success in 
1902. He owes her much, fontly calls her 
“the believer.” 

Ford started $5-a-day minimum 
wages in 1914 when such pay made the 
world gasp; pioneered industrial decen- 
tralization by scattering his factories to 
give workers “city pay and country liv- 
ing.” Believing “organization works for 
evil,” he refused to heed NRA-in 1932, 
finally allowed unions in 1941 on em- 
ployes’ vote. 

Work is his passion. He’s always 
“doing something,” doesn’t know what 
real leisure is. “‘Books muss up my mind,” 
he says. Sports are for health; art, music 
don’t interest him. 

Vast Museum. But he has a pas- 
sion for collecting. Once a repairer of 
watches, he now has a valuable assortment 
in his colossal museum. Though he calls 
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@ Get blessed relief from tormenting neuralgia pains—with fast- 
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GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


CORNS ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way tofdo 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


a A PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


LUEBERRIES 


pene S COMESVATED BLUEBERRIES. Exquisite white 
grow six feet tall. Two to four bushes will supply 

average t mv a Bi fi Money-maker for planters. Sell 

50e co ore fully described = our fall catalog. 

Also real bargains in fall bulbs, Phlox, Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 

greens, Fruit plants of all kinds. Write NOW 


Ackerman Nurseries, 32 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 





ADOLESCENT PIMPLES | 


when externally caused Cuticura— preferred 
by many nurses and “A ang hospitals—to quickly 
relieve embarrassing externally caused pimples, 
trash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips for easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! . 





-». kill them easily and 

quickly with no-muss, 

@ no-fuss K-R-O Ready- 

Mixed, in Bis-Kit form! 

Each can holds a variety of rat-appealing red- 
squill baits that are deadly to rats but safer than 
poison for use around humans, livestock, » pets, 


and poultry. Two convenient sizes: 35c and $1. 


Also K-R-O Powder: 75c, at your drug, seed, or 

hardware store. The common brown rat breeds 

6 to 10 litters a 
The K-R-O 


ear! Get K-R-O, today. 
ompany, Springfield, Ohio. 
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history “bunk,” he moved a vast amount 
of it to 200,000-acre Greenfield village, 
near Dearborn, modeled from his wife’s 
birthplace. Much of it relates to great 
men who influenced him—Edison’s lab, 
Lincoln’s courthouse, McGuffey’s log 
cabin, his own farmhouse, birthplace and 
school. He’s often at the school, ringed 
by children, whittling toys for them. 

One of Ford’s hobbies is education. 
He gave $100 million to found two trade 
schools, run on his belief “earning should 
go with learning.” . 

Time for Himself. Now the “richest 
man in America,” who revolutionized the 
American way. of life with assembly-line 
production, has retired at 82. His grand- 
son, Henry Ford II, last month succeeded 
him as head of the billion-dollar industry, 
which produced 54 million cars a year 
before the war, turned out 8,300 Liberator 
bombers for victory. And now, with his 
grandson heading plans for $150 million 
expansion, Henry Ford I hopes he’ll have 
time for all his hobbies. 


BOOKS 


The “More Thrilling’ Truth 


Make-believe, subordinated during 
the war, continues to get the short end on 
publishers’ October book-lists. But read- 
ers who learned during the war that truth 
can be more thrilling than fiction have 
Hearty fare in these: 

One Nation by Wallace Stegner, a 
text-and-picture study of eight foremost 
minorities that now make up the majority 
of America, is an epic sermon against in- 
tolerance and ought to be required reading 
everywhere, The ~% is upgrade (Hough- 
ton; Mifflin: $3.7 but the message of 
the pictufes is aL more. 

Guerrilla Wife, Louise Reid Spen- 
cer’s colorful narrative of two years in 
the Philippine jungles, has a punch for 
both men and women (Crowell: $2.75). 

The German Talks Back by Heinrich 
Hauser (Holt: $2.50) shows how much a 
German Nazi mind can be mixed up, no 
matter who won the war. Read it, value 
your personal freedom more than ever. 

Florestan: The Life and Work of 
Robert Schumann (Holt: $3.75) is bet- 
ter than most biographies of musicians 
and puts the author, Robert Haven 
Schauffler, far ahead of imitators. 

The Man from Missouri by Cyril 
Clemens (Mark Twain Society: $2), one 
of several biographies of President Tru- 
man, is about as good as any. It’s flavored 
with more background from Harry’s home 
state than are the others. 

Inside Rome with the Germans 
(Macmillan: $2.50) is by a religious using 
the name Jane Scrivener. Able to get 
about the Holy City better than most 
during the occupation, the writer stresses 
much that is vital, new and not calculated 
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Acme 
shown with 
wite in their Paris flat, has written a new Jeeves 

tale, Joy in the Morning. 


MORE JEEVES. P. G. Wodehouse, 


to make anybody like Nazis better. Cut- 
tingly authentic. 

Novels. Novel-tasters have to make 
the most of The Peacock Sheds His Tail 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart (Bobbs-Merrill: 
$2.75), The White Tower by James Ram- 
sey Ullman (Lippincott: $3) and Storm 
Tide by Elisabeth Ogilvie (Crowell: 
$2.75). Of greater merit is The West 
Window by L. P. Hartley (Doubleday- 
Doran: $2.50). 

Best mysteries include Puzzle For 
Wantons, a Peter Duluth story by Pat- 
rick Quentin (Simon & Schuster: $2), 
The Wrong Man by H. C. Bailey (Dou- 
bleday, Doran: $2) and Out of Control 
by Baynard Kendrick (Morrow: $2). - 

For Youngsters. Pick of the crop 
for younger readers are Mystery of the 
Mayan Jewels by Pachita Crespi and 
Jessica Lee (Scribners, $1.50), The Year 
Without A Summer by Ethel Parton, 
Border Iron by Herbert Best and North 
Fork by Doris Gates, all $2 Viking juve- 
niles, all but the last well illustrated. A 
good readable mystery for pre-thriller age 
is rare enough, but the Crespi-Lee item 
takes first honors, 


What to See 
The Enchanted Forest (PRC). 


~ Jong last, a colorful film of the beauty of 


America’s woodlands, a picture that cap- 
tures the mood and spirit of the forests. 
Veteran Harry Davenport, ace character 
actor, is featured as one who has found 
contentment in the wilderness. Excellent 
entertainment for the family. 


The Fall of Berlin (Artkino). Just 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


Whet's ile JINGLE 
around a bit ° 
of air? Quiz N210 
What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 
And guarantees 
the set’s 
complete? 
















GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 





itching of Simple 


ON’T scratch and scratch 
when soothing Resinolcan 
probably give you the same 
easy relief it gives to so many. 
Its specially blended medica- 
tion acts quickly to quiet the 
itching sting, check further ir- 
ritation, and so hasten healing. 
Get a jar today! Enjoy its many uses. 


RESINOL 











CT @aBE SURE—PLANT THIS FALL 


TRAWBERRIES 


Fal! is the idea! time to plant Strawberries. They get a better start. 
Don’t wait until spring. Be sure of your plants and save disappoint- 
ment. More fully described in our fall catalog. Also real bargains 
in fall bulbs, Phiox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit plants of 
all kinds. Write NOW. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 62 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 





Learn Profitable Profession 








fo —™ in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
ge and prepare for future security 

training at home and qualifying for 






Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page, 


Illustrated we FREE Now! 
The Sosege, af lish assage, 
Dept. 569 M, 100 E. St., chicane ai 


$:cui6t6 STATIONERY 


4 THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
letters to that boy or girl fn 


Now ...youcan make your 

service wad to tienda ot heme Eee” 

when eee, See v= Mae 

with life-like p' the top. A - 
friend’s 


ps Ty morale builde' yor eith a eee 
xietoroors for our eae ese wi 2 returned. 
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RUIT TREES 


yeu is the ideal time to plant Fruit Trees, They get a better start, 
Don’t wait until spring, Be sure of your trees and on gemopoine 
ment. More fully described in ae fall catalog, Alse reat 

fall bulbs, Phlox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit 

kinds. Write NOW. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 15 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
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another documentary, so much like so 
many others from Russian studios that it 
will have but limited appeal to American 
audiences. Some captured German film 
is included in footage shot by 43 camera- 
men. Commentary in English by William 
S. Gailmore, well-known Soviet enthusiast 
from the radio networks. 

The House on 92nd Street (20th 
Century-Fox). The FBI in action, excit- 
ing melodrama dealing with development 
of the atomic bomb, made more valuable 
because the treatment is entirely factual, 
based on records which could not be re- 
vealed for security reasons. Film audi- 
ences will find it authentic drama. 

Love Letters (Paramount). Seldom 
have critics and public been more inclined 
to disagree than in opinions and judgment 
of this amazingly successful psychological 
drama of love, murder and deception, with 
Jennifer Jones and Joseph Cotten in star- 
ring roles that are chief assets of the pic- 
ture. You will hear this talked about by 
movie-fans. 

Love, Honor and Good-bye (Re- 
public). Engaging romantic farce com- 
edy, co-starring Virginia Bruce and Vic- 
tor McLaglen, with Edward Ashley, Nils 
Aster and Helen Broderick te round-out 
a good cast. Mixups of married life with 
plenty of laughs interjected. 

Don Juan Quilligan (20th Century- 
Fox). Fair to middling comedy that will 
leave the wide-awake moviegoer a little 
bored. There’s an axiom in film business 
that if the picture hasn’t got what it 
takes then perhaps the press agent can 
save it with tricky selling and stuff. For 
our money, this one back-fired. 

Her Highness and the Bellboy 
(M-G-M). Hedy Lamarr and Robert 
Walker are featured in this highly enter- 
taining story of the royal princess whe is 
as lonely as she is beautiful. Plenty of 


interesting detail and humorous incident 
in this modern version of an ancient fairy- 
story. You won’t regret your visit to 
Graustark, U.S.A. 


BELLBOY Robert Walker and Princess Lamarr. 





Cheery glowing hearth in a 
comfortable room one min- 
ute; an inferno of flames 
shortly afterwards. Cherished 
possessions destroyed or ir- 
reparably damaged by fire, 
heat, smoke and water. It all 
came from a little glowing 
ember that popped unnoticed 
from an unscreened fireplace. 
Avoid grate fire hazards. 
With a Pyrene fire extin- 


| guisher a blaze can be 


stopped in its tracks before 


| = any appreciable damage oc- 


curs. Better safety first with 
Pyrene, than salvage after- 
wards. Buy a Pyrene at your 
department store, hardware 
or automotive dealer. 
“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free booklet of hovse- 
hold hints sent on request. 
WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
KEEP A PYRENE RIFLL HANDY 


(44144 





BUY and KEEP 
WAR BONDS 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


APFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 





THE MASTIC hie 


OF 1001 USES 





PLUGS - PUTTIES 
CAULKS « SEALS 
WEATHERSTRIPS 


Sucergthing 


JUST PRESS IN PLACE 








ET-1362 


AUTO JACKS 


.0.B. POWERFUL 
= . o . HIGH LIFT 


ONE TON CAPACITY 
4 FOOT HANDLE 
ALL STEEL 
A FINE JACK 
LIMITED SUPPLY 
ALSO BUMPER 
ACKS AT $5.00 
.O.B. EXPRESS 


BAYBUILT MFG. co. 115 DORE ST. 
AN FRANCISCO (3), CALIF. 





POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, aids mul- 
tiplication. Capacity 999,999.09. A 
real machine—guaranteed 5 years, 
Thousands of satisfied users. Se 
name and address. We ship immed- 
jately. On deliv . Day postman 
$2.50 (plus C.O.D. and post- 
$ 50 e charges). If yousend $2.50 
—_ with order, we pay postage 
Leatherette case 25c addition- 
al. Your money back after 10 
days trial if not satisfied 





Free Trial 
TAVELLA SALES CO., 25-AC West Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 










Whispered Words 
I Thought 
I'd Never Hear... 


fi om 
ey asked me to marry him! And 
~ only a few months ago I 
thought I’d never hear those precious 
whispered words. 


Little Book, you know what I mean. You 
know the loneliness that was mine be- 
cause of my poor hearing ...and how hesi- 
tant I was about wearing a hearing aid. 


And you know my joy when I realized 
how wrong I was! Because my Zenith has 
helped me‘to find new friends and a new 
world of happiness...and now a full, rich 
life with John! 


* ¢ ® 
If you have friends or relatives who are 
handicapped by impaired hearing, suggest 
they visit the Zenith dispenser for a free 
demonstration of the Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. They will not be pressed to buy. 

And Zenith’s inconspicuous Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord are as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! 

Make this suggestion soon! And send 
the coupon below today. 


Only $40 Complete 
Ready-to-Wear 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 


THE NEW 


October 7... Tonight, John 
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RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


i™~=PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND —n 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Pa-10A 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please send me your Free booklet about 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 
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Desist 


Unless his caprices and antics 
Subside to a marked degree, 
I fear the Life of the Party 
Will be the Death of Me! 
Philip Lazarus 


“Every time, I come here your dog 
growls, and I don’t trust him. If it were 
not for him I might come more often.” 

“Well, a dog is man’s best friend.” 


“Please, Sir, can you tell me why the 
tide is not up this morning?” 

“Yes, my child, it’s because it was 
out late last night.” 


“Why can’t a girl catch a ball like 
a man?” 

“Why should she, when a man is 
bigger and a much easier catch?” 


“Is it possible for a man to make a 
fool of himself without knowing it?” 
“Not if he has a wife.” 


“Oh, what a party last night!” raved 
Mr. Carrousal. “My head’s still in a 
whirl. I’m seein’ pink elephants, yellow 
zebras an’ green bears.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” snapped Mrs. Car- 
rousal. “You'd be all right if you’d just 
get out of the baby’s playroom.” 


“You see, officer,” stammered a 
young motorist, “I’m a college student 
and was just hurrying to-class.” 

“Here’s your ticket for speeding, 
young chap,” said the cop. “Ignorance is 
no. excuse.” 


“Are you taking this course,” asked 
the first aid instructor, “so you'll be.able 
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to help if a member of your family is in- 
jured?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the housewife. “I 
thought this bandaging would come in 
handy when I started wrapping Christmas 
packages.” 











“Was that Mr. Pilfer who worked for 
you a tried and trusted employe?” asked 
an intended employer. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the bank presi- 
dent. “We trusted him, and now he’ll be 
tried during the next term of court.” 


















“Do you have any luck betting?” 
. “Naw—always lose. But it keeps me 
from catching a cold.” 
“How in thunder does it do that?” 
“Like this. When I feel myself get- 
ting the shivers I just make a bet that 
I'll catch a bad cold—and I never get it.” 






















“T would like to know how long 
girls should be courted?” 
“The same way as short ones.” 









“What sort of after-dinner speaker is 
Jones?” 

“Oh, he starts by saying he didn’t 
expect to be called on, and then he can’t 
be called off!” 






“Say, Dad, what’s a liberal?” ° 
“Tt’s a politician, my boy, who is aw- 
fully liberal with other people’s money.” 













Brain Teaser No. 102 


How high is a 
log pile consisting of 
3 logs, the lower 2 are 
16 inches in diameter. 
touching each other, é 
and the top one is 18 









in diameter? 

Solution to No. 101 

4/3 pi times R cubed would equal 
4/3 pi times the sum of the cubes of 3/2, 
2, and 5/2. R would equal 3. Hence the 
diameter would be 6 inchés. 


inches 





"Whom did you wish to see?” 
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Surely it’s a comfort to all of us to know 
that there is available such a wonderful 
drug as penicillin—one of the medical 
profession’s most efficient weapons 
against many serious and persistent in- 
fections of the human body. It’s a still 
greater comfort to both patients and 
doctors to know that research is end- 
lessly seeking new ways to make this 
drug increasingly effective. 

For example, as the result of its con- 
tinuing research and long past experi- 
ence, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit 
of Cyanamid, has succeeded in produc- 
ing an improved form of penicillin 
known as penicillin X, which it is be- 
lieved will prove more effective against 
pneumonia, gonorrhea, meningitis and 
other infections, including those caused 


MOLDING 


by streptococci. Moreover, it does not 
have to be administered as frequently 
as the earlier penicillin G, its effect 
being prolonged, since it tends to 
remain in the blood stream. Here is 
an important forward step in 
the evolution of this compara- 
tively new drug through Lederle 
research, 

Scientists at Lederle have also 
developed a brand of penicillin— 
LEDERCILLIN*—to be administered 
orally in convenient capsules and 
tablets, whereas formerly it could 
be given only by injection. This, 
too, opens the way to broader 
and more effective use of this re- 
markable drug in treating dan- 
gerous infections. °Trede-Mark 






THE FUTURE THROUGH 














One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


Lt Gti COW yore “, 


These developments are typical 
results of the strategically planned 
research that has made this unit of 
American Cyanamid Company an out- 
standing leader in its specialized field. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 






















Nothing in this world 1s as interesting as— 
RAILROADING is people! Nothing is as important as people 


... people who live and grow, love and get 







married ... people with their habits and 






manners, their likes and dislikes. Nothing 






really matters but—people. 








The city? We think of it as people. The 





countryside is people. And so is the railroad 






. «+ just folks—all of them! 
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SOLDIER, SAILOR, MARINE: we wish to serve you well on your furlough, 












Locomotives, cars, equipment... all these 
have been thought out, designed, engineered, 
developed and built by people for people. 


They are of value only as they serve people. 


We of the Pennsylvania Railroad try to keep 
in mind always: everything we do is 


measured by how we help people, how we get PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
along with people, how we treat people. Our W Deewen g The Naton | 


greatest reward is in having people think well 


of us... because we have served them well! 





BUY 





U.S. VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 








